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“TF there is one thing more than another,’’ writes the late 

Master of Balliol, ‘‘which we may regard as the authen- 
tic stamp of the highest literary productions of the mod- 
ern spirit, it is the breaking of the barriers between man 
and nature. Modern poetry has taught us to see in nature 
something closely akin to that which is highest within us.’’ 
What appears in literature as the breaking of the barriers 
between man and nature, appears in politics as the break- 
ing of the barriers between man and man, in religion, of 
the barriers between man and God. Even the Protestant 
and evangelical movement, which in some of its utterances 
seems most remote from the spirit of pantheism, draws 
from it its chief doctrine of direct revelation to the human 
soul of a God who hears and communes with it through 
its aspirations after good. Nor shall we be far wrong in 
connecting the prevalent rejection of individualism and 
the acceptance of the reality of the general will, as the 
guiding principle of social reform, with the same trend of 
thought and feeling. If this means anything, it means the 
belief in the presence in every one born into society, of an 
informing spirit capable by grace and guidance of leading 
him into organic communion with a fuller because more 
universal life. 

Viewed in this light the New Theology comes before us, 
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not as the heresy of an individual or group of individuals, 
but as the reassertion of a truth that no religion can be 
without, and that may be said to have been hid with all 
religion from the foundation of the world. This is ad- 
mitted by its critics in their more sympathetic statements 
about it. ‘‘The New Theology,’’ writes Dr. Gore in his 
eloquent book on The New Theology and the Old Re- 
ligion, ‘‘is a convenient name for a current mode of 
thought which in its teaching about God lays the greatest 
stress upon what is called the Divine immanence. God, 
says the New Theology, is the self of the Universe and He 
is my deeper self and yours.’’! It stands, we may say, 
for the awakening of religious thought to the truth that 
the universe is one; the Infinite is here or nowhere; the 
world is begotten of God, not as something outside and 
independent of him which ‘‘he lets run round his finger,’’ 
but as that in which (as it in him) he lives and moves and 
has his being. What is matter of surprise is not that the 
new thought should have made itself clearly and power- 
fully felt, in these days, in current theology, and have 
taken hold of clerical and lay mind alike as no other ques- 
tion except Darwinism,—itself a part of it,—but that it 
should have been so long in doing so. Perhaps it has not 
really been as long as we think and the present upheaval 
is merely the external audible expression of a force that 
has been working a silent revolution during the last half 
century. Be this as it may, the fact is before us and calls 
upon all who value religious truth for a conscious re- 
adjustment of their ideas comparable to nothing less than 
that which took place at the Protestant Reformation or 
at the introduction of Christianity itself. Henceforth the 
evidences of God’s presence must be looked for, not in 
particular revelations at chosen times, but in the actual 
constitution and movement of the world around us. His 
action can no longer be taken as a distant, to many a fad- 
ing, light by means of which certain events in the past are 





1 Op. cit., pp. 10 and 42. 
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to be explained, but rather as the master light of all our 
seeing in the world that is around us in the present. No 
single historical event or series of events, standing alone, 
however well attested, can any longer be accepted as the 
basis of religious faith. We must see God in history as a 
whole or not at all. If the single event or series of events 
is to stand as evidence, it must be seen in continuous per- 
spective with the scheme of nature and history as a whole, 
and with the inward witness of the individual spirit. 
This is the essence of Modernism. Stated in its general 
form, I venture to suggest that it is the essence of common 
sense, and, as I think can be proved, of Christianity. ? 

But to see the truth in the new is one thing, to see how 
it is to be harmonized with what is true in the old, is 
another. That its representatives have failed to make 
this clear is the burden of the conservative critics. Nature 
and history, the New Theology maintains, are not some- 
thing different from God. They are not merely to be 
conceived of as created or permitted by him, but to be the 
very garment that we know him by. But what, it is asked, 
on this view of God, becomes of human freedom and the 
deepest of all distinctions, the good and the evil? These 
seem to require the precisely opposite view of a God who 
is above and in a sense outside his creatures; and yet the 
New Theology provides no clear vindication of it. Witha 
true instinct, Dr. Gore has made this question the center 
of his attack. He sees clearly enough that unless an 
answer is forthcoming to this question, the New Theology 
cannot hope to maintain itself against the weight of human 
experience and our sense of responsibility to ourselves 
and others. ‘‘You cannot dare educate a child in the 
belief that nothing he may do could have been otherwise. 
All possibility of moral progress is bound up with the 





* Strictly speaking, ‘Modernism’ is a wider term than ‘New Theology.’ 
It stands for the general tendency of thought and feeling (‘‘the claim to be 
free, to understand and to enjoy,’’ as Green defined it) of which in a par- 
ticular field the new theology is an interpretation. For the purpose of this 
article I use the terms synonymously. 
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belief in moral freedom. You can give no account on 
such a theory of the ineradicable consciousness of guilt 
and shame which belongs to a fairly good man when he 
has done really wrong, ‘the self-contempt bitterer to drink 
than blood.’ ’’ I do not propose to enquire whether the 
accusation of failing to guard against a fatalistic inter- 
pretation of the new doctrines is justified in the case of 
any individual writer or of the whole school. In the space 
that remains I wish to try to indicate what seems to me to 
be the primary and essential condition of a satisfying 
answer to the problems that are raised, the one stable 
rallying ground of those who would at once remain faith- 
ful to the truth that is in the old and to the new light that, 
in the words of the great New England hymn, the Lord has 
broken forth out of his Word. 


I do not think I need waste time in proving that the 
way is closed and never likely to be opened again to any 
mere reassertion of the old doctrines of transcendence. 
The same deep underlying convictions that lead men to 
reject a doctrine of pure immanence lead them also to 
reject a merely supereminent God. It is instinctively felt 
that both the motive and the direction of progressive 
moral effort depend on belief in the actual presence of the 
divine in the world about us and in the hearts of men. 
Extremes meet, and to believe in a God whose nature is 
nowhere expressed as an organic part of the world of our 
ordinary experience, is to empty it of any principle of 
moral judgment or ground of moral choice as effectually 
as to believe in a complete and undifferentiating im- 
manence. An authoritative papacy and moral direction 
by Encyclical is the natural and necessary complement of 
such a faith. One thing at least that we owe to the recent 
outburst of Modernism is that it has made this clear, and 
in doing so has inter alia put an end for the present to the 
Anglo-Catholic movement, as a movement toward union 
with Rome. 

It may not be so readily agreed, but it seems to me no 
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less certain, that the time has gone past, as far as theology 
is concerned, when men’s minds could be satisfied with any 
attempt at compromise as between two contradictory prin- 
ciples. The intellectual demands of an age like our own 
are a far more formidable factor in the crisis than many 
are prepared to recognize. Men will not be frightened 
into obviously insecure logical positions by theological or 
even by ethicai bogies. It is for this reason that I find 
Dr. Gore’s argument as a whole inconclusive. With the 
best will I have failed to find in it a point of view which 
offers a real synthesis. Equally unsatisfying is the at- 
tempt at compromise in the Confession of Faith recently 
published by some leading Congregationalists. God, it 
explains, is ‘‘transcendent as Maker and Ruler of all 
things and yet through His eternal Spirit immanent in 
the world and particularly in man and his history.’’* As 
a popular statement of what is implied in the religious 
consciousness and what theology seeks to explain, I have 
nothing against it. As a statement of the philosophical 
ground on which it is possible to maintain the union, what 
I again miss is any real attempt to show how the two truths 
are related to each other. 

If the statement means anything for philosophy, it is an 
attempt to meet the difficulty by distinguishing between 
God as the source of material nature and God as the in- 
spirer of human life. In the one sphere he is said to be 
transcendent,—essentially different from the world he has 
created and which he rules,—in the other he is immanent, 
the truth or reality of wills that appear to be independent 
of him. But apart from the arbitrariness of such a dis- 
tinction, what difficulty, we may ask, does it remove from 
our path? It is true that it avoids the error of identify- 
ing the ultimate principle of all things with matter and 
motion, but it does this at the expense of the unity of the 
world, and, if pressed to its consequences, would lead us 
back to the Manichean doctrine of a material principle in 





* The Times, February 27, 1908. 
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its essence impervious to spirit. Similarly from the side 
of spirit, it avoids the error of conceiving of the divine as 
essentially distinct from the human and only to be united 
with it by some miraculous principle acting from without, 
but it leaves the relation between them wholly unex- 
plained and, so far as the above statement is concerned, 
opens the way for just such a pantheistic interpretation as 
it seeks to avoid. What the coming generation will re- 
quire of its theology, whether it be New or Old, is that it 
shall show how these two principles are not merely both 
required to satisfy our practical and religious needs, but 
spring from a common root of essential truth, of which 
they are necessary and mutually complementary aspects. 
Apart from such a demonstrated unity, there can be no 
stable footing for either of the opposing tendencies. They 
will drift according to accidental bias either into a doc- 
trine of pure naturalism or into the obscurities and super- 
stitions,—perhaps, as we are warned by ominous words in 
Dr. Gore’s book as to the possibility of permanent alien- 
ation from the divine and of everlasting perdition,*— 
into what it is not too much to call the ‘‘inhumanities of 
the old religion.’’ 

Where is such a point of view to be found? So far 
from being anything particularly metaphysical or recon- 
dite, it is I believe contained in what is the most charac- 
teristic and generally accepted doctrine of our time. If 
we were to ask what is the most significant of the ideas 
that for the last century have been pressing for recogni- 
tion in every field of thought and endeavor, we should 
have little hesitation in pointing to the idea of evolution. 
We are accustomed to think of it in terms of biology, but 
the idea has a far wider application as the general de- 
scription of all processes, whether of life or mind, in 
which the issue is determined by the interplay of the envir- 
onment and real latent potentialities in the thing or 
creature itself. Any detailed prolegomena to the applica- 





*See particularly Sect. IV, The Idea of Sin. 
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tion of this idea to theology is here out of the question. 
The point clearly to grasp is the one which recent philoso- 
phy has been occupied in trying to bring home to us, 
namely: the place of end or purpose in everything that 
has life,—perhaps also in things devoid of life in the re- 
cognized sense of the word. To live is to seek to embody 
in actual reality what previously was a mere potentiality 
or need. And as in all living things this need is continu- 
ous while the actual form is transient, we are forced to 
conceive of the object of the nisus or endeavor as real in 
even a deeper sense (albeit it has itself no existence in 
time) than its actual temporal embodiment. By the same 
line of thought we are forced to conceive of the two fac- 
tors as in essential relation with each other. The creature 
could not be what it is apart from the nisus that makes it 
seek to be what it is not yet. On the other hand the 
creature seeks to be what it is not yet, just because it has 
already realized it so far as to be what it is. 

This comes out more clearly when we turn from nature 
in general, as recent psychology has taught us to do, to 
the analysis of the processes of consciousness in terms 
of end. It is in mind that the idea of evolution has its 
clearest, perhaps its only truly comprehensible, applica- 
tion. From whatever side we look at human life, from 
that of knowledge, conduct, or production, it comes to us 
as a process of search,—a purposeful direction by ideas 
of that which is not yet but which we desire shall be. To 
this, logical and ethical analysis adds that no satisfactory 
account can be given of these ideas themselves except 
when they are seen in relation to the ideals of truth, good- 
ness, and beauty, of which they in turn are partial (some- 
times lamentably distorted) embodiments. To these 
ideals, what has already been said of ends in general still 
more manifestly applies. As ideals they are beyond us, 
fading, as we reflect upon them in their perfection, into 
an infinite distance from us. Yet it is no less true that 
they are in us, not only in the sense that they are in our 
minds, but that they have already made our minds, and 
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with this our lives, what they actually are. What truth 
man has discovered and actually holds, what beauty he 
has achieved and actually enjoys, what good he has done 
and actually lives by, have their being from their relations 
to that which they are not completely, yet which they parti- 
ally portray. In a word, the ideal is in the world just be- 
cause it is above it; it is recognized as above it just because 
it is already manifested in it. While the ideals that work 
in the mind of man and force themselves through his untir- 
ing activity into the forms of time, are the causa essendi 
of what actually exists, the real, as it offers itself to his 
senses and memory, is the causa cognoscendi of the ideal. 

Turning from these general considerations as to the 
nature of reality to the theological problem with which we 
started, there is no point on which modern religious writers 
are more agreed than that the divine is most adequately 
conceived of in terms of the unity of men’s highest ideals. 
Yet the present conflict of opinion is sufficient indication 
how inadequately they have realized what such an admis- 
sion carries along with it. This, I think it will be now 
obvious, is precisely the point of view of which we are in 


search, seeing that the unity of these ideals in a completely 
developed spiritual life can now be seen to be at once 
something transcending anything which man either has or 
can attain, and something which combines the indwelling 
principle of all that he already is. 


The claim that is here put forward that this idea should 
be made the starting point of all future theology, could 
only be rendered convincing by its detailed application to 
the great facts of the spiritual life and the great doctrines 
which are the attempt to give intellectual expression to 
them and, as Father Tyrrell has shown, run like a binding 
thread through the ages. Nothing of the kind is of course 
here possible. I confine myself to a single illustration 
from the religious consciousness itself and the sense of 
sin, which is an inseparable part of it. 

It is, I believe, just such a union of the two elements 
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of the immanent and the transcendent in human life that 
makes religion possible and finds expression in all its high- 
est utterances. On the one side, religion is the acknow- 
ledgment of the transcendence of the divine: God is high, 
we cannot attain unto him. Yet this consciousness is only 
rendered possible by the sense that we have already in 
some measure attained, and that, in what we are, we are 
already akin to, and have in a sense anticipated, what we 
may become. It is for this reason that the sense of 
infinite distance is ever on the point of turning into the 
conviction that the Word is nigh us, even in our mouth and 
in our heart. These are not two different views of the 
relation of the soul to God, to be held now at one time and 
now at another, but they are essential parts of the unity 
of religious consciousness and, as all religious experience 
witnesses, stand in such intimate union with each other 
that the more a man realizes the one, the closer he is to the 
other; the more he realizes his own worthlessness before 
God, the nearer he is to the promises of his grace. 

The true doctrine of sin is only a further application of 
the same principle. It is often brought against the sup- 
porters of the immanence of the divine that they make 
God responsible for sin or (which comes to the same 
thing) make the sense of sin an illusion. I believe there 
is a sense in which we have to admit this objection. We 
have to admit that were it not for the consciousness of 
God, for the presence of God (if you like) in our lives, 
there could be no sin. As St. Paul puts it, ‘‘I had not 
known sin except for the law,’’ and the law is of God. It 
is the divine in us that makes possible the rejection of the 
divine. We are led astray, and the light that leads astray 
is light from heaven. But this admission is far from 
obliterating the distinction between good and evil or mak- 
ing God responsible for our rebellion. On the contrary, 
it may, I think, be shown to be the only view that secures 
us from such a conclusion and gives an intelligible mean- 
ing to the common doctrine (otherwise a mere subter- 
fuge), that God permits though he does not tempt us to 
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sin. For the coming theology at any rate it will be diffi- 
cult to find any third alternative between Manichzism and 
the doctrine that the possibility of moral good is essen- 
tially bound up with the possibility of evil, and that the 
revelation of the divine in human life (and so far as we 
know in the universe at large) is in proportion to the ex- 
tent of the redeeming power which one has over the other. 

It is easy to anticipate the difficulty that some will feel 
in such a doctrine. To those who are accustomed to think 
of God under the form of human personality or of a mind 
standing to our minds as that of another individual, with- 
out ever reflecting what it is in each of us that underlies 
and makes our own personality, it is bound to appear as 
the attempt to substitute a vague aspiration (in main part 
the creation of our own idealizing imagination) for a liv- 
ing, substantial, and independent reality,—a faith, it may 
be said, ‘‘as vague as all unsweet.’’ Such an interpreta- 
tion seems to rest on a double fallacy. If what has been 
already said of the nature of our ideals as the living forces 
which have been the source of, and which live on in all that 
we most value in art, science, morality, and religion, it is 
the reverse of the truth to think of them as mere empty 
longings or as the illusions by which we cheat our aching 
hearts. That we can so misinterpret them can only come 
from our deadness to the stirrings within us of 


The mighty hopes that make us men, 


and our habitual insensibility to the value of their great 
creations in the life about us. 

To the same mental inertia is due the second mistake 
of never permitting our minds to carry us beyond the 
ordinary anthropomorphic conception of the Divine. 
There is (as Hegel said) a sense in which we cannot be too 
anthropomorphic. We cannot too strongly insist that we 
should think of God in terms of the highest in ourselves. 
But this turns into a snare when we seek to surround the 
Eternal with the limits of human personality. We may, 
I think, be agreed that we are called on by our religion to 
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conceive of God as a Spirit, not in the sense of an emaci- 
ated or bodiless soul, but of the fullest form of spiritual 
life of which we ourselves are capable. And this means 
that useful as personality may be as a way of envisaging 
the source of such a life, it can only be an obstruc- 
tion to the spiritual vision when taken as a limit of our 
conceptions. 

But these are only after all details for the theologians 
of the future to work into clearness. What I am here 
concerned for is the principle and starting point. And 
this I hope I have made sufficiently plain. 


I wish to conclude by noticing that the principle of the 
solution is not any more than the problem itself a new 
thing in theology. Both the problem and the solution are 
as old as Plato. Plato’s doctrine of ideas stands, in the 
history of theology, for the intellectual recognition of the 
transcendence of the divine in life. But no sooner had 
Plato recognized the transcendence of the idea, than he 
perceived that no real significance could attach to it unless 
it were also seen to be immanent in things. It was the 
problem of the reconciliation of the two principles that 
occupied him in the crisis of his thought as represented by 
the great dialogues of the ‘‘Republic,’’ the ‘‘Philebus,’’ 
and the ‘‘Timzus.’’ The principle of his solution is well 
known. Whichever of the later dialogues we take up, the 
idea we find prominent in it is that of an end or purpose, 
an inner effort or striving after Good as the source of 
what is best in nature and human life. 

Even more definitely, Aristotle brings the threads of his 
great treatise on theology (otherwise confusing enough) 
together in the question of the relation of God as the good 
and the best to the universe. ‘‘Is good,’’ he asks, ‘‘in- 
cluded as something separate and as an adjunct in itself 
transcendent? Or is it immanent, pervading the whole 
arrangement of the constituent parts? Or does it exist 
in both ways at once, as in the case of a disciplined army; 
for in the army good belongs both to the array and to the 
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general, and indeed more to the latter, seeing that the 
array is directed by the general and not the general by the 
array.’’® His own solution is that it is both at once, and 
for no other reason than that it is the end to which the 
whole creation moves. ‘‘It causes motion after the man- 
ner of a beloved object, and that which it causes to move 
causes motion in other things.’’ ® 

From Aristotle we know it passed to Dante. ‘All 
things, whatsoever they be, have order among them, and 
this is the form that makes the universe like unto God. 
Within the order I speak of, all things incline by diverse 
lots, some nearer, some further from their goal. Where- 
fore they move to diverse harbors over the great sea of 
being, each with the instinct that is given it to bear it 
on.’’? The greatness of the passage consists, not in the 
originality of the thought,—which as we have seen was 
Plato’s and Aristotle’s,—but in the genius which led Dante 
to see in it the quintessence of Christianity. 

If it be asked why, in the centuries that have intervened, 
we have lost hold of the clue that the genius of ancient and 
medieval theology placed in our hands, the answer prob- 
ably is to be sought in the subjection of reason in matters 
of religion to the authority first of a Church and then of 
a Book. This subjection doubtless has had its place in 
man’s spiritual economy,—a school-master perhaps to 
bring us to freedom. None the less it has had the effect 
of breaking the true continuity of theological thought and 
of diverting attention to conceptions of the Divine Nature 
which were bound sooner or later to come into conflict 
with the course of divine revelation itself. What is 
chiefly wanted at the present time and as the basis of the 
theology of the future, is to return to this great tradition, 
taking up the clue where it was dropped and applying it 
to the facts of the spiritual world as our experience deep- 
ened by the intervening ages has enabled us to conceive 
of them. 


BIRMINGHAM. J. H. Murrueap. 
°Metaphysic, XII, 1075 a, 11. ‘*Ibid., 1072 b, 3. "Paradiso, I, 103. 
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ETHICAL THEORY. 


THE PRESENT TASK OF ETHICAL THEORY. * 


JAMES H. TUFTS. 


UNIVERSITY teacher of engineering, in a recent 

conversation on general questions of human interest, 
lamented what he styled the ‘‘cold-storage ethics’’ taught 
in our colleges and universities. I do not propose to dis- 
cuss the appropriateness of his characterization, but shall 
assume that whatever may be true of the elements pre- 
sented to beginners, ethical theory itself ought to make 
advance. As compared with logic and metaphysics, 
ethics has received less than its share of attention in this 
country. Even the Pragmatist movement, which pro- 
fesses to be concerned especially with what is vital and 
practical, has given more discussion to almost every other 
part of the field than to ethical theory. The aim of this 
paper is to point out some of the reconstructions and new 
constructions which are called for in our fundamental 
ethical conceptions, if they are to maintain their scientific 
standing, to interpret the moral life of to-day, and to fur- 
nish guidance to education, jurisprudence, and other 
agencies of social reform. 

Doubtless any such reconstruction in the light of what 
is temporal and practical, will stand self-condemned in the 
eyes of those who see in ethics only a pure science of eter- 
nal truths, which has nothing to learn from the changing 
conditions of experience. As against the separation of 
all empirical material from ethics, I am content to side 
with the great idealist when, in response to the inquiry 
whether it is enough to have understanding of the essence 
of justice, and to be acquainted only with the divine circle 
and sphere, knowing nothing of the human circle, he re- 
plies: ‘‘The knowledge which is only superhuman is 





* Rewritten from an address delivered before the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, February, 1908. 
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ridiculous in man,’’ and adds that even the impure and 
uncertain art which uses the false rule and the false circle 
must be thrown into the cup of the good ‘‘if any of us is 
ever to find his way home.’’ 

It may not be the province of ethical theory to organize 
prophylaxis, or guide criminal and civil jurisprudence. 
But I submit that it is the business of ethical theory to 
make such statements of the elements of the self as can be 
used by eugenics and education, and so to define person- 
ality and the state that jurisprudence may find a more 
adequate standard for its conceptions, when it considers 
either individual rights or social welfare. Anyone who 
reads judicial decisions in which these conceptions are dis- 
cussed, will recognize how often the conceptions of indi- 
vidual and society are mutually exclusive. It is rare that 
an opinion shows such awareness of the import of its 
terms as the concise comment of Justice Holmes: ‘‘The 
Fourteenth Amendment does not enact Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Social Statics.’’ No more important task confronts 
ethical theory, in the United States at least, than to frame 
conceptions which may do for our conditions what the 
ethical masters of former days have done for their age. 

But there is a further reason for the reconstruction in 
question, namely, that the conceptions of ethics, however 
pure they may appear to be, bear unmistakable proof of 
their construction under special conditions, and are deter- 
mined in their content largely by the special theories to 
which they were opposed. None of the conceptions of 
ethical theory can be regarded as ‘pure.’ Thus it is easy 
to see that the method of rationalism with the goal of free- 
dom, which is conspicuous in Kant and his followers, 
reflects the modern political development on the one side, 
the movement for religious and intellectual freedom on the 
other. In political life, the way to freedom lay through 
the control of arbitrary power by law. In the religious and 
intellectual spheres, freedom from dogma and superstition 
was achieved under the flag of reason. Again, in Utili- 
tarianism the method of analysis and the definition of the 
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standard were subsidiary to the goal of democratic satis- 
faction, as over against privilege fortifying itself by mys- 
terious sentiments and intuitions. And in evolutionary 
ethies, the biological influence is too obvious to require 
mention. 

Two features of the present situation which are highly 
important for ethical theory are: (1) The increasing 
development of general scientific method, and its success- 
ful application to the mental and social sciences and the 
problems of human welfare; (2) the increase in social 
organization of all kinds, and the corresponding reaction 
upon the life of the individual. 

The science of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
gave man a far more intelligible cosmos. As Galileo 
showed the heavens to be of one sort with the earth, as 
Newton reduced their manifold movements to the ex- 
pression of a simple law, as Kant and Laplace deduced 
present complexity from simple origins, the flammantia 
moenia mundi were opened far wider than by the specula- 
tions of Democritus and Epicurus. And the psychology 
of the eighteenth century made a beginning in the work of 
understanding the inner springs of conduct. But science 
seems to be taking on, more and more, a positive and con- 
structive attitude. As astronomy, its function was 
primarily to enlarge the mental horizon. As chemistry 
and biology and electrical physics, it doubtless enlarges 
our views of the universe, but it also brings into the fore 
the control of natural resources, of health, and possibly of 
heredity. Economics, which at one time seemed merely a 
‘dismal science’ of observing ‘iron laws,’ is now aware 
that the discovery of a law is only the first step in intelli- 
gent progress. The law of gravitation does not prevent 
men from flying. Political science, in the highly sug- 
gestive recent book of Mr. Graham Wallas, is likewise 
directed to the more positive tasks of comprehending the 
working forces of political life, and the moral possibilities 
of such knowledge are pointed out. 

The second factor which both requires ethical recon- 
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struction and offers suggestions for it, namely, increasing 
social organization, need not be dwelt upon. It has re- 
ceived recently a lucid statement in Professor Cooley’s 
‘‘Social Organization.’’ 

It is proposed, then, to outline briefly certain recon- 
structions in such conceptions as Reason, the Self, Free- 
dom, Happiness, and the State. ! 

1. ‘Reason’ has doubtless been one of the most fruitful 
conceptions under which the moral life has been inter- 
preted. It has always stood for an organization of life 
by intelligence, as contrasted with control by impulse, 
passion, habit, dogma, or political constraint. But in 
Kant’s system it got its definition, to a considerable extent, 
by its opposition, in the theoretical sense, (1) to particu- 
lars of sense, and (2) to the understanding, which stood 
for the world of physical science. The particulars of 
sense meant the sensationalism which reduced all experi- 
ence to its abstract analytic elements. The world of the 
understanding meant such a mechanically determined uni- 
verse as that of the Systéme de la Nature, which had no 
room for purpose. 

The situation to-day is changed. In the first place, 
‘sense’ itself has been brought within the psychical and 
the rational. That is to say, modern scientific method 
does not recognize the mutual exclusion of sense-percep- 
tion and reflective thought. It insists rather on the con- 
stant reference of hypotheses to particulars and upon the 
constant interpretation of particulars by theory. And in 
the second place, we do not need to set the world of law 
over against the world of purpose. The first formulation 
of social, economic, historical, political, and biological 
laws like the first formulations of mathematical physics 
seemed to carry this implication. Now we are realizing 





? As one of the tasks of ethics I should certainly include that of a study of 
the actual ethical standards recognized in various sections and classes. This, 
however, has been so well enforced by Professor Sharp (Bulletin of the 
University of Wisconsin, No. 303) that I do not need to dwell upon it. 
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that the formulation of laws is itself a work of selective 
purpose, and is but a first step to the realization of further 
purpose. So in the psychological sphere, it is no longer 
a sharp opposition of impulse or habit to reason, but 
rather a question of the greater or lesser intensity and 
scope of attention. From the standpoint of present 
science, the great antithesis which is most important is 
that between the method of trial and error and _ the 
method of definitely adapting means to consciously 
selected ends. If this were the conception of reason 
held up as an ethical authority or an ethical value, it 
would not only command more ready assent, but would be 
far more fruitful as a basis for definite responsibility and 
direction. 

The two conceptions, the Self and Freedom, were like- 
wise defined by Kant largely by their contraries. The 
self which asserts itself in the moral life is the intelligible 
self, opposed, on the one hand, to the phenomenal world 
and self of causally determined time experience, and, on 
the other, to the lawless and selfish desires. In the former 
of these aspects, its supremacy means_ transcendental 
freedom; in the latter, the freedom of autonomy. Green, 
again, in his conception of self-consciousness as reproduc- 
ing an eternal self-consciousness, and by its relation of 
particulars to itself, as rising above the animal life to 
moral capacity, shows a similar influence. 

The conceptions suggested by the present scientific 
method and by the present social organization, seem more 
significant for ethical theory than these more negative 
determinations. Science does indeed transcend time, and 
social organization may be said to transcend—if not space, 
at least the separation of human individuals. But they 
both do this in a positive way. Science transcends time, 
not merely in framing timeless concepts, but also,—and 
this is much more to the point,—by its actual ranging 
through time in its every selection and purposive act. 
Science indeed ‘discriminates itself’ from the particulars 
with which it deals, and relates these to its purpose, and 
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thereby distinguishes itself from the animal procedure. 
But the conception of a unity of purpose, rather than of a 
unity versus plurality, gives the conception of a self which 
is more adequate for moral theory. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to say that this concep- 
tion of the self needs to be supplemented by social psy- 
chology. This has been done in part, but only in part. 
Psychology has thus far been following lines comparable 
to those of general biology. Ethical theory needs for an 
adequate conception of the self in relation to conduct, 
studies comparable to ecology, on the one hand, and to the 
study of special types, on the other. Neither jurispru- 
dence nor education can work effectively without such more 
specific determination of the self. 

The positive conception of constructive science affords 
also a valuable point of view for considering what theory 
has tried to embody in the term Freedom. I do not ques- 
tion that there have been psychological analyses which 
have pointed out with sufficient acuteness the fallacies of 
the past. But the conflict is settled only to be reopened. 
And the reason for this is not mere stupidity. It is be- 
cause the kind of liberty or determinism at issue is largely 
a matter of what it is opposed to. When the conception 
of outside control versus inner spontaneity was shaped by 
political imagery of slavery versus liberty, or anarchy 
versus law, the adjustment was brought about by the con- 
ception of autonomy. Or, in so far as the issue was 
directed against mechanically caused action by the liber- 
tarians and against uncaused, unrelated action by the 
determinists, the higher point of view was found in the 
insight that causality was itself a category of the mind in 
its synthesis of experience, and that mechanism was an 
abstract aspect of experience. Now, however, the issue 
is more frequently presented in the biological and socio- 
logical terms. Is one completely determined by heredity 
and environment? When the question is so stated, light 
seems near from the analogy of the sciences which deal 
with these fields. In so far as science is taking active 
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steps to control heredity through eugenics, it is certainly 
answering the first part of the question. In so far as the 
methods of publicity and social influence give each a 
chance to know and affect the public sentiment, social 
psychology is answering the second. 

The libertarian, one might say, has been right in the 
insistence that there is a distinctive characteristic of 
human conduct, as compared with mechanism or brute life. 
He has been right in his conviction that conscious decision 
involves a new element not contained in the antecedents. 
He has usually been wrong in the conceptions by which he 
has tried to interpret these convictions. Science in its 
constructive work affords in its contrast with trial and 
error, or mere natural selection, a conception for the first 
aspect of the demand. Kant indeed saw in part this 
active character of the mind in science, as versus the old 
conception of passive copying of reality, but the selective, 
purposive character needed the general advance of 
science, on the one hand, and the special studies of com- 
parative psychology, on the other, to bring it clearly to 
view. 

In some respects the teaching of social organization is 
still more suggestive on the psychology of choice, and with 
the increasing recognition of the social nature of conscious- 
ness, the bearing of the method of social organization upon 
the question of determination by environment becomes in- 
creasingly pertinent. The corresponding question stated 
in social terms is, whether the action or decision of any 
group,—political party, club, or the like,—is all ‘framed 
up,’ or fixed in advance, or whether in conference or dis- 
cussion there is really a factor present not already existent 
in the particular wills. It is recognized that this very fact 
of conflict and collision, of mutual stimulation and modifi- 
cation, marks off a genuinely free body. In like manner 
the decisions of the individual contain a distinctive charac- 
ter which we may, if we please, call freedom, when they 
give to each impulse or idea its part in the adjustment, and 
so involve a genuinely new factor. 
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But the moment we conceive our question in terms 
either of scientific control or of social psychology, we 
recognize that freedom is not a question of yes or no, but 
rather of how far and how much. To say that there is no 
control of nature by science, is palpably absurd; to say 
that all progress is due to natural selection of accidental 
variations, is becoming less and less plausible with the 
conscious organization of industrial, social, and political 
agencies. On the other hand, the limitations of our edu- 
cation, our economics, and our legislation are too obvious 
to need mention, and from social organization the same 
lesson follows. For the conclusion and actions of a group 
vary greatly in the extent to which all voices are heard and 
all opinions weighed. To get the whole question of free- 
dom conceived as a question of degrees, and to get the con- 
ditions clearly defined would, I believe, be great service 
to the work of education and the conceptions of jurispru- 
dence. 

Another great conception which ethical theory inherits 
is Happiness. No adequate system of ethies will fail to 
give some place to human interests and their objects. The 
relation of happiness to pleasure, as presented in the 
‘*Utilitarianism,’’ has no doubt been argued and analyzed 
more than sufficiently. But the much more fruitful 
definition of the ‘‘ Liberty,’’—‘‘utility in the largest sense, 
grounded on the permanent interests of man as a pro- 
gressive being,’’—has received less attention. To find 
out, if possible, what these interests are, is a worthy task 
for ethical theory. To apply a scientific method to this 
end, was a thought that might well come to such a mind as 
that of Spencer. It appears in his attempt ‘‘to deduce 
from the laws of life and the conditions of existence what 
kinds of action necessarily tend to produce happiness.’’ 
But it is evident that, as he carries out this plan, he has 
failed to take into account sufficiently that it is a pro- 
gressive being whose interests are to be discovered. He 
deduces his conception of justice largely from the condi- 
tions of survival in animal life. He deduces his concep- 
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tions of the sphere of government from the conditions of 
military life. He does not consider that the whole method 
of human progress in a scientific age may relate itself to 
that of earlier times, as the psychological process of con- 
scious, purposive action relates to the cruder method of 
trial and error. He does not see that the different method 
of social interaction now at work makes possible, and in- 
deed necessary, a very different conception of happiness 
from that which could be possible in an earlier time. It 
is not intended to imply that taking science and social 
organization as guides will mean defining happiness as 
a combination of university research with unlimited 
newspapers and social clubs. But that it may mean 
a progressive sharing by each more fully in the 
thought and life of the world, and that collective 
agency, whether of government or of voluntary codpera- 
tion, will accomplish much for the interest of a pro- 
gressive being which has been impossible in the past, I 
do believe to be the indication of both science and social 
organization. 

Finally, there is the field of the philosophy of law and of 
the state in which, despite our extraordinary political 
activity, American philosophers have had little to say. 
Individualism has expressed in classic form its concep- 
tions. Idealism has set another philosophy of society 
over against the standards of natural rights and individual 
utility. Idealism from Plato down has meant, in social 
philosophy, the discovery and emphasis of those new 
values which emerge only in association and organization, 
for it is in organized society that the ‘general,’ the ‘uni- 
versal’ relations, and hence the ‘ideal’ self, are realized. 
Now it naturally goes along with this looking for what is 
universal, that we see things sub specie eternitatis,—that 
the sharp angles are rounded off, that fret and passion 
seem too small in comparison with the larger movement. 
Hobhouse has forcibly indicted idealism in Eagland for 
swelling ‘‘the current of retrogression’’ against democ- 
racy. In contrast with the ‘‘plain, human, rationalistic 
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way of looking at life and its problems,’’ ‘‘every institu- 
tion and every belief is for it alike a manifestation of a 
spiritual principle.’’ Its main effect has been ‘‘to soften 
the edges’’ of all hard contrasts between right and wrong, 
truth and falsity, to throw gloss over stupidity, and 
prejudice, and caste, and tradition, to weaken the bases of 
reason, and disinclinement to the searching analysis of 
their habitual ways of thinking,’’—a charge which might 
be set over against Fichte’s indictment of the eighteenth 
century. But it would be easy to retort that just at present 
it is individualism, and a ‘‘plain common-sense way of 
looking at things,’’ which govern very largely the concep- 
tions of political life, in the United States at any rate; and 
it is under a governmental theory based largely upon them 
that individuals and corporate persons have been able to 
acquire such portentous power as to place privilege on a 
firmer basis, in certain respects, than it has ever held in 
the old world. Finally, socialism, borrowing from both 
English radicalism and Hegelian idealism, proposes a 
third view of social order and progress which attracts 
increasing attention. 

The fact is that all three philosophies got their shaping 
under special conditions. The philosophy of the ‘‘Lib- 
erty’’ and the whole radical movement was a middle-class 
movement against privilege embodied in institutions and 


‘government. The socialism of Marx gloried in represent- 


ing the proletariate. But just as definitely, the idealism 
of Hegel, which has been the prevailing type in recent 
English philosophy, was a military and professional class 
reaction? against particularism. Monarchy is for him a 
necessary part of the state. War is an agency for pre- 
serving ethical health, and preventing ‘‘the corruption 
which would be oceasioned by a continuous or eternal 
peace.’’ Neither the individualism of English radicalism 


* The class standpoint of Hegel is forcibly brought out in a recent mono- 
graph by Dr. E. L. Talbert on ‘‘ The Dualism of Fact and Idea in Its Social 
Implications. ’’ 
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nor the idealism of Prussian militarism, nor the socialism 
of the German proletariate affords an adequate statement 
for present political and social philosophy. Scientific 
method suggests new possibilities for democracy, which 
none of these older schemes could conceive. Social organ- 
ization makes it increasingly evident that no class philoso- 
phy, whether it be the philosophy that announces itself as 
that of a class, or that which unconsciously reflects the 
point of view of a single class, can accomplish what it 
seeks. Some may hold that the idealism of Hegel yields 
just recognition to all elements of society. But by Hegel, 
the state, which, as he says, expresses the universal most 
clearly, is treated almost entirely in categories of authority 
and government. Interests of industry and education are 
given their place in the bourgeois society which represents 
the sphere of individual interests regulated by the com- 
munity. 

But in the century that has gone, and particularly in 
American democracy, other aspects of the universal ele- 
ment in human life have come to the foreground. Science 
and education are not at present merely means for indi- 
vidual development which the community may regulate. 
They are agencies through which a finer type of universal, 
a higher conception of unity, is gradually becoming con- 
scious. Agencies for general information which Hegel 
could not have foreseen, have rendered this possible. Or, 
again, our industrial and commercial life, in spite of all its 
opportunities for individual greed and its demand for reg- 
ulation, is, nevertheless, aiding powerfully in a concep- 
tion of sympathy, of common welfare, of constructive 
morality, which is gradually transforming the function of 
government. The legislature and the administrative offi- 
cer may still be, as for the earlier idealism, the formal 
agents for the expression of the universal moral will; but 
the fact that this must now be guided by scientific intelli- 
gence in the framing of the laws for commerce, for educa- 
tion, for industry, for public health,—all this requires such 
a different type of administrator that it makes the older 
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conception of a monarch seem singularly ridiculous when 
emphasized as an important feature. 

Unless signs fail, the people of the United States are to 
make an increasing demand for the reform and expansion 
of law to suit the new social and economic conditions. It 
is the privilege and duty of ethical theory to contribute 
conceptions which will aid legislatures and courts in their 
task—to take the words of the Federal Supreme Court— 
of ‘‘so dealing with the conditions which exist as to bring 
out of them the greatest welfare of its people.’’ 


JaMEs H. Tvurts. 
Tue University or CHIcaco. 





THE PHILOSOPHICAL ATTITUDE.* 
W. R. SORLEY. 


HE portrait of the philosopher has been drawn by 

many hands and from different points of view, some- 
times by his friends, more frequently perhaps by his 
foes. Pictures of the latter sort are familiar, and have 
on occasion been preserved for us by the humor of the 
philosopher himself. He strays through the world aim- 
lessly, of no use to anyone else and but a helpless creature 
himself, a stargazer who stumbles on the beaten high- 
way,—this is the practical man’s idea of him. Or he 
appears as a spinner of cobwebs, a man who mistakes his 
own fancies for realities and thinks nothing of evolving 
facts from his inner consciousness,—and this is how he 
often seems to the man of science. Yet again the artist 
or poet tends to look upon him as a cold analyst in whose 
hands the life and beauty of the world disappear: 


Do not all charms fly 
At the bare touch of cold philosophy? 





* Inaugural Address to the Philosophical Society of the University of 
Liverpool. 
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It is well for the philosopher thus sometimes to see him- 
self in caricature. It is his business to deal with the con- 
ceptions which enter into practical life, which are elab- 
orated by the scientific inquirer, and which guide the 
artist’s imagination; and, if he cannot gain the appro- 
bation of these specialists, he ought at least to be able to 
say something in explanation of their adverse opinion 
and in vindication of his own character. 

It is not altogether vain to expect that this vindica- 
tion may be inferred from the portrait of the philoso- 
pher as it has been drawn by himself. From it we 
may at any rate gather some idea of the attitude and 
temper which he regards as proper to his profession. 
Self-portraiture of this sort is not uncommon with 
the greater philosophical writers. Sometimes it is a 
mere sketch that we find, thrown off almost by the 
way, at other times we have a finished and full-length 
picture. 

Of all these descriptions the most famous and most 
comprehensive is that which Plato connects with the 
meaning of the word philosophy. It is not wisdom that 
the word signifies, but love of wisdom.’ And in the lover 
Plato finds the analogue of the philosopher: the soul of 
a philosopher guileless and true is as the soul of a lover.? 
The lover who follows and worships beauty is already on 
the path which leads to philosophy. ‘‘The true order of 
going ...is to use the beauties of earth as steps’’ 
towards celestial beauty. Going thus ‘‘from fair forms 
to fair practices, and from fair practices to fair notions, 
until from fair notions he arrives at the notion of abso- 
lute beauty, and at last knows what the essence of beauty 
’"* 

And as love, if it have its way, lands one in philosophy, 
so the philosopher also displays all the features of love. 





*Phedrus, 278. 
* Phedrus, 249. 
Symposium, 211. (Jowett’s translation.) 
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For Love, as the myth has it, is half divine and half 
human, the offspring of Plenty and Poverty: ' 


He is always poor, and anything but tender and fair, as the many imagine 
him; and he is hard-featured and squalid, and has no shoes nor a house to 
dwell in. [But] he is bold, enterprising, and strong, a hunter of men, 
always weaving some intrigue or other, keen in the pursuit of wisdom, and 
never wanting resources; a philosopher at all times, terrible as an enchanter, 
soreerer, sophist. * 


He shares the characters of both his parents, allied 
to the gods and yet among the poorest of the poor. No 
god or wise man is a seeker after wisdom: he does not 
need to seek after that which he has already got. And 
the ignorant and foolish do not seek wisdom, for they do 
not feel the want of it. Thus the philosopher is in a mean 
betwixt two, just as Love was born of opposites. 


Wisdom is a most beautiful thing, and love is of the beautiful; and there- 
fore Love is also a philosopher or lover of wisdom, and being a lover of wis- 
dom is in a mean betwixt the wise and the ignorant. And this again is a 
quality which Love inherits from his parents; for his father is wealthy and 
wise, and his mother poor and foolish. * 


The most essential point in this description,—so it 
seems to me,—is not the fervor, the passion, the disin- 
terestedness, with which the seeker follows truth, as the 
lover does his object. Undoubtedly this is a real char- 
acteristic. Plato holds that to the philosopher, as to the 
lover, all things pale, in importance, in comparison with 
one: the world is naught until he possesses the object 
of his search. But this fervor, this disinterestedness, 
springs from a deeper source. What is it that causes the 
restless eagerness of the lover? Plato’s mythology is 
bold enough to answer, It is because the object which he 
seeks was once part of himself, till a jealous god divided 
them, and he cannot rest until he has regained what is 
akin to him by nature. And this is the poetical render- 
ing of the answer to the other question, when we ask, 





*Symp., 203. 
*Symp., 204. 
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What is it that impels the philosopher to his unresting 
search for truth? the reply must be: Because there is a 
natural affinity between his mind and the truth which 
he seeks. He is not yet wise, for truth has to be sought; 
he can never be completely wise, for there are hindrances 
to the full view of truth which mortal nature can never 
finally overcome. But he is not altogether ignorant: 
if he were he would have no impulse to philosophy; he 
ean recognize the truth when he sees it, and this shows 
that his mind is allied to truth, and has kinship with it. 
Therefore the philosopher does not need to wait for truth 
to come to him from the outside. He is himself active in 
its pursuit, driven onwards by an impulse which is of 
identical nature with the goal to which he presses. 

Covered as it is with poetical and mythical imagery, 
this is the dominating feature in the Platonic portrait of 
the philosopher. In his speculative activity the philoso- 
pher is simply seeking to realize his own inmost nature; 
truth is not something imposed upon him from without; 
it is his own reason made manifest. There are other 
features than this in Plato’s view; but they are, I think, 
less essential. Such, in particular, is the view that the 
rational activity of the soul is clogged and impeded by 
the body, so that philosophy,—the true life of the soul,— 
becomes necessarily a meditation of death. Important 
as this view may have been for Plato himself at one 
time of his life, and powerful as it has been in most 
Oriental conceptions of the philosophic and religious life, 
it is yet a detail due to the belief in a fundamental op- 
position between soul and body. The effects of this be- 
lief have been too profound for me to wish to minimize 
its importance. But it is not essential to the conception 
of the philosophical attitude as an active process in which 
the soul realizes what is akin to its own nature,—the 
vision of truth and reality. 

This view of truth and the philosopher’s attitude to it 
finds its most characteristic opponent in the conception 
of truth as merely the mirroring of an order of nature 
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which is altogether external to it. In the early days of 
modern thought Bacon gave expression to this doctrine 
in the famous aphorism that into the kingdom of nature 
as into the kingdom of grace entrance can only be ob- 
tained sub persona infantis. If this view holds true, then 
the philosopher’s attitude should not be creative, as Plato 
thought; it should be receptive only. He must watch and 
wait for nature’s teaching, and to it he must submit his 
mind. It is true that by this submission he may be able 
in a measure to reverse the relation and become nature’s 
master. But his mastery extends only to a certain manipu- 
lation of natural forces so that they may be utilized for 
works of practical advantage. For practical purposes 
he seeks control; but of his philosophical attitude sub- 
mission is the keynote: the mind has no creative or even 
anticipatory function; it has to follow, not to lead. In 
the Platonic view the primacy belongs to mind. In 
Bacon’s, nature is not only first; it is hardly too much 
to say that it is everything; for it is the declared pur- 
pose of Bacon’s method to make the path to scientific com- 
prehension so level and uniform, that mental caliber will 
count for nothing and that any and every mind may 
travel on the road to truth with equal security of reach- 
ing the goal. This then is the fundamental opposition: 
while Plato insists on the creative function of mind, 
Bacon distrusts the mind left to itself, and forbids any 
anticipation of nature. 

From the founders of modern philosophy we may ex- 
tract yet another picture of the philosopher’s attitude. To 
Descartes the attitude of the philosopher is essentially 
one of criticism. His familiar injunction that we must 
doubt wherever we can doubt before we can be assured 
of truth, has impressed on the modern consciousness an 
ideal of the solitude of the thinker’s career. The philoso- 
pher must seek out each truth for himself; he can admit 
nothing which does not compel his individual assent. He 
is the critic of all creeds, however many their adherents, 
if by any means he may reach thereby some assured con- 
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viction for his own soul. On the one hand, therefore, the 
Cartesian appeals to reason; and this reason we may 
either interpret in the full Platonic sense, or we may 
allow it to fall to the humbler level on which Bacon placed 
the understanding. On the other hand, it is to individual 
reason that the appeal is made. Nothing can be taken on 
trust. The slow stages by which truth reveals itself in 
the consciousness of the race find no recognition, and no 
value is allowed them for any man’s thinking. Fach indi- 
vidual must examine and ascertain for himself; would 
he be a philosopher he must cut himself off from all his- 
torical belief; there is one test of truth only,—the clear 
consciousness that a proposition cannot be denied. 

What truth there is in this view of the solitude of the 
philosophical thinker, and what the true relation is be- 
tween individual conviction and historical beliefs, I can- 
not even attempt to inquire; the inquiry would lead too 
far away from the points which I have more immediately 
in view. 

In all these descriptions there is one thing,—and that 
of the greatest significance,—which is not made clear. 
What exactly is it that distinguishes the attitude of the 
philosopher from that of the inquirer who is occupied 
with one of the special sciences? To a large extent 
clearly their attitudes must be the same. The scientist 
should be animated by the enthusiastic love of truth 
which inspires the philosopher in Plato’s portrait; he 
should exhibit the loyalty to fact which Bacon enjoined; 
he should have the independence of judgment,—the trust 
in reason only,—on which Descartes laid stress. In all 
this we do not get the distinctive features of the philoso- 
pher as such. Even Plato had not separated them in 
thought from the features which all men of science should 
display. 

Yet no one knew better than Plato the difference be- 
tween the work of special branches of knowledge and that 
synoptic view of reality which is the mark of the philoso- 
pher. Indeed this word of Plato’s, ‘synoptic,’ may be 
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taken as describing one view of the distinctively philo- 
sophical attitude,—a view which, in its modern form, has 
diverged in many respects from the Platonic. The scien- 
tist is necessarily occupied with one special department; 
the philosopher must strive after a conception of the 
whole of things. Thus the specialist has grown to be sus- 
picious of the philosopher as a smatterer, a jack-of-all- 
trades, who interferes in everybody’s business, without 
being himself master of any. This is undoubtedly his 
danger. But it is a mistake to suppose that the philoso- 
pher has no specialty,—if by that be meant a problem, a 
sphere of inquiry, which is distinctively his own. His 
place is in the central exchange of human knowledge. 
And yet the metaphor is a poor one. For his business 
is not simply to put different specialists into communi- 
cation with one another; he has to interpret the results 
of each in the interests of the whole of knowledge. 
What then is his attitude in the solution of this dis- 
tinctive problem? How must he comport himself to the 
results of the sciences? Is he simply to piece them to- 
gether, and then present this combination of particulars, 
in some general form, as the truth about the universe as 
a whole so far as ascertainable in the existing state of 
the sciences? This—or something like it—would be the 
Baconian account of his attitude. But ‘anticipation of 
nature’ cannot be excluded even from the special sci- 
ences, in which advance depends upon hypothesis. It is 
not possible to make a whole out of a few scattered 
fragments without the ideal contribution of the intellect. 
Least of all is this possible in the unification of knowl- 
edge out of the special sciences: it needs creative func- 
tion to make a One out of many. We must remember, 
however, that in some sense the same holds of the scien- 
tific attitude of mind. It, too, seeks unity in the multi- 
plicity of particulars; it selects the significant, infers the 
cause, and generalizes the phenomena. The facts alone 
do not give these results; they do not even compel them, 
except for the understanding mind. Hence, if philosopuy 
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is nothing more than a coordination of the results of the 
sciences, the philosophical attitude does not appear to 
be essentially different from the scientific. One group of 
facts or relations after another is merged into a higher 
order or shown to be subordinate to it. The methods 
which enable us to pass from lower to higher, within the 
field of scientific generalization, would seem to require 
no fundamental change when we pass to the final gen- 
eralization which expresses our intellectual attitude to 
the world as a whole. 

And so it might be were all human interests merely 
intellectual. But doing and feeling are as fundamental 
as thinking. Perhaps they are even more fundamental; 
for it is at least a tenable view that thought had its origin 
in mankind because it served to facilitate the doing of 
things. However this may be, the interests are different; 
and the difference may be described as one of point of 
view; we may look at things simply in order to under- 
stand their occurrences, or with a regard to their worth 
or value. 

And this worth or value may be of different kinds, 
each of which may have its appropriate method of in- 
quiry. Just as one science differs from another accord- 
ing to the department of fact with which it deals, so we 
may distinguish different sciences (or different studies) 
of value,—practical, esthetical, and so on. Further, just 
as we regard all the special sciences as capable of being 
subordinated to one supreme and architectonic science, 
so we must seek for some general account of the nature 
and laws of value. This general theory of value might 
perhaps, by stretching the meaning of an old term, be 
called Ethics; or a new term, Axiology, might be used 
for it. But, by whatever name we call it, the need is clear 
for a general treatment,—or general theory,—of value. 
This treatment of value has as good claim to be called 
philosophy as that codrdination of the special sciences 
by which the title is sometimes monopolized. Historically 
its claim is undoubted; in all ages the quest of beauty 
Vol. XX.—No. 2. 11 
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and goodness has belonged to the philosopher as well as 
the pursuit of truth. And the reason for this is more 
than historical. Worth is as fundamental a conception 
as reality; appreciation as fundamental an attitude as 
description,—or even as any form of interpretation which 
does not itself involve appreciation. 

No two attitudes toward experience can be more dis- 
tinct than these two. We may understand events after 
the manner of the sciences and yet be without any appre- 
ciation of their worth or significance for life. Even if 
we could express the universe in a single formula, so 
that the present carried with it to our mind both the 
clear record of the past from which it has sprung, and 
at the same time enabled us to foretell the whole course 
of future history,—even in this case, with all the fullness 
of knowledge which can be imagined as belonging to man, 
there might be complete absence of any appreciation of 
value: nothing might seem more worth doing or more 
worth having than anything else; there would be one 
event to the righteous and to the wicked. Or, rather, 
‘righteous’ and ‘wicked’ would be terms without any 
meaning; beauty as well as virtue, utility and pleasure 
even, would be words and nothing more. Lack of prac- 
tical interest, of moral or of esthetical appreciation, 
would not even put any difficulty in the way of the scien- 
tific understanding of things; though assuredly no man 
of science is without such appreciation. On the other 
hand the attitude of appreciationwhether moral or 
practical or xsthetic,—cannot be entirely divorced from 
some knowledge or ideas about the objects which call 
forth this attitude. But there is no kind of proportion 
between the two attitudes; the artist or the man of moral 
insight may have the slightest of scientific equipments, 
and his mind may harbor many erroneous beliefs about 
the universe. The world of values forms a system by 
itself. It need not be independent of the system of 
reality as known; but it is different from it and it sup- 
plements it. If it were entirely absent, we should neither 
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know, nor care about knowledge, for truth itself falls 
within the system of worth; it has value for the rational 
being. However knowledge may have begun, it has now 
a value of its own; we estimate the value of particular 
facts and particular theorems by their tendency to realize 
in our minds the system of truth, whether for some one 
science or for a comprehensive view of things as a whole. 

We need not assume that there is any fundamental 
incoherence between the two worlds of facts and of values. 
But they are different and must not be confused; we 
may be able to describe without attaining to just appre- 
ciation; and insight into values is not always accom- 
panied by a true understanding of cause and effect or 
of the other relations of the real. Nor can inquiry along 
one of these lines only satisfy the demands,—even the in- 
tellectual demands,—of a being who is capable of acting 
and feeling as well as of knowing. The complete philoso- 
pher must be a citizen of both worlds; his final and most 
characteristic task must be the reconciliation of the two 
authorities. 

The most obvious way by which this reconciliation may 
be sought, and has been sought, is by subordinating one 
of them to the other: values have been reduced to facts, 
or facts have been regarded as created by values. In the 
former method the philosopher’s attitude of mind is 
identified with that of the scientist; in the latter it is sub- 
ordinated to that of the practical man or artist or moral- 
ist; and each method calls for remark. 

Of the first this may be said: All values, it is con- 
tended, resolve themselves into facts of experience. A 
thing’s utility is in the works it produces and their sub- 
servience to our purposes, and these purposes are realized 
only in our future experiences. Goodness and beauty 
also are of the same nature; when we judge that a thing 
is good or feel it to be beautiful, this fact belongs to our 
mental life; as such its causes can be traced and its 
effects calculated. It is easy to see, however, that this 
way of explaining value as a fact explains everything 
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but the value of the fact; we are shown the causes of the 
good deed, but how good it is, or whether, after all, it 
is good and not evil,—for this no reason is given. So 
long as we keep to the system of causal connections, there 
is one explanation for good and evil, for beauty and ugli- 
ness. At some point in the chain of causal explanation 
the judgment of goodness or of beauty must enter, as it 
were, from without, or else it is not reached at all. Value 
is like life: it proceeds only from itself. It is a perma- 
nent and insistent element in experience; it is not the 
product of something other than itself. 

It seems to have been the fate of philosophy to be the 
sport, from time to time, of the scientific conceptions 
which may happen to be most prominent at the period; 
and, under this influence, the value-conceptions have re- 
ceived a narrow ‘scientific’ explanation. In the seven- 
teenth century mathematics gave the clue; the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries were the day of the ex- 
perimental and descriptive sciences; and the philoso- 
phers tended to be content with psychological explana- 
tions. For the thinkers of the later nineteenth century 
and after, the biological conception of evolution has had 
the same importance that mathematical method had for 
the thinkers of the seventeenth. It has also given cur- 
rency to a type of philosophy in some respects similar. 
What is called Naturalism has had a revival, though in a 
modified form. The universe is no longer conceived as 
simply an equilibrium of interacting forces. This con- 
ception is supplemented and modified by the new em- 
phasis laid on the historical process, which produces new 
combinations and accounts for the adaptations which 
exist between living beings and their environment. If he 
ean give to goodness or to beauty its place in the his- 
torical process,—if he can show how the experience of 
it arose and to what other experiences it leads,—the nat- 
uralist is satisfied that he has done all that can possibly 
be done, that he has ‘explained’ goodness or beauty. 
That he has not really explained that which is its es- 
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sence, namely, its worth, but only traced its coming and 
going,—this has been already maintained. But some- 
thing more has to be said about the method by which 
Naturalism seeks to explain value. 

The method contains a subtle difficulty within itself. 
If everything is to be accounted for simply by its place 
in the evolutionary order, then reason also,—the faculty 
by which all explanation is contrived and received,—must 
submit to the same judgment. Intelligence and reason- 
ing must have come gradually into being at the call of 
other phenomena which led up to them; there must have 
been many tentative and critical stages in the develop- 
ment before it got anything like a firm place as a char- 
acteristic of some types of conscious life. If the method 
of evolution holds upon which the biologists rely, then 
the earth must hide the remains of many unsuccessful 
varieties,—kinds of living beings which had struck out 
different sorts of ideas and other ways of combining them 
than those which have survived in the human race. Those 
other beings may have thought, for instance, that the part 
is equal to the whole, or that anything may be the cause 
of anything, or that contradictorily opposed propositions 
can both be true; and they got swept into the world’s 
rubbish-heap because the possession of these ideas hin- 
dered instead of helping them in the competition for food 
and mates. What else can the naturalist mean by calling 
these ideas false? If he means anything more, he admits 
a standard of truth independent of nature and its all- 
pervading evolution. The ideas in question led to dis- 
aster and death; they were unsuccessful; they did not 
work; that is all he can mean by false. And, in the same 
way, he can mean by true only that which does work, 
which brings success, which preserves life or what else we 
may desire. Clearly, it is within a narrow range only 
that we can have grounds for being convinced of truth, 
if this is what truth means. A true idea is an idea which 
has survived because it tends to life; a false idea (if it 
is still believed) is one which happens to survive although 
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it tends to death rather than to life. The distinction may 
not suggest a very luminous criterion of truth. But it is 
all that can be got; and it ought perhaps to convince man 
of the vanity of attempting to know what lies beyond the 
empirical interests of his life. 

In the days when Calvinists were still confident and 
militant in presence of the facile rationalism of their time, 
one was used to the argument that human nature was so 
utterly corrupted by the Fall that the reason of man was 
altogether untrustworthy in all matters of religion and 
theology. The doctrine is no longer heard in these days 
of temporizing theologians. The theory of the Descent 
of Man has taken the place of the old doctrine of the Fall; 
and the biological philosophers have served themselves 
heirs to the theologians. This is only one of the places 
where they have done so. But they are not fully consci- 
ous of their heritage, especially here. For their doctrin. 
cuts at the very roots of their own position. If the bic- 
logical process is to be taken as the final account of things, 
reason included, then certainly we have no right to speak 
of the truth of ideas in any other sense than this, that to 
hold them is of use to human beings within that little 
range of experience which preserves our life. How then 
can we justify ourselves in making any assertions about 
evolution or the universe as a whole? The naturalist has 
climbed to a great height on the tree of speculation, and 
he has then with infinite pains and deliberation cut off 
the branch which supported him. This reflection, how- 
ever, is by the way. The point which I have more par- 
ticularly in view is that the theory which makes reason a 
mere incident in the development of animal conscious- 
ness, and truth a short-hand expression for the survival 
of am idea due to its usefulness, cannot establish the con- 
clusion that all worth also is but a stage in the process. 
If veason is only what the naturalist makes it, it cannot 
be trusted to explain the significance and worth which 
man finds in life and which he expresses in his moral and 
esthetic ideals; for he has reduced reason to the posi- 
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tion of a mere instrument in the service of that most ele- 
mentary value which consists in life-preservation. 

The reconciliation of the world of fact or existence 
with the world of worth or values would be a problem 
easy to solve if we could reduce value to fact or fact 
to value. The former method has been tried, and we 
have seen not only that it shirks the explanation of the 
value that it sets out to explain, but that, in attempting 
to justify its procedure, it turns itself into its opposite, 
making all values depend upon something that is a mere 
instrument of those values that are lowest or most ele- 
mentary. It is no matter of surprise, therefore, to find 
that this opposite line of thought has its adherents, and 
that the truth of every proposition about existence is 
made to consist in the value that it contributes to life. 
For the moment, indeed, the air is full of this doctrine; 
it is preached from the housetops, and no corner in the 
mansions of thought is so secluded as to be undisturbed 
by the reverberation. It is hopeless to escape the con- 
tention altogether. But I am reluctant to add to the noise 
of many voices; and what I have to say will be restricted 
to the limited purpose I have in view. 

In the first place, from our present point of view we 
may begin by assuming that something objective is 
meant: when it is said that the true is the useful or the 
valuable, some objective utility or value is in view. 
Otherwise, if any kind or degree of utility will do, the 
same proposition may be useful to me and useless to 
you; it may even change its character from utility to 
uselessness and back again to utility many times a day. 
If this is what is meant, if any utility will serve, and the 
same proposition may be false to you and true to me, 
true now and false a minute hence, what shall we say of 
this proposition ‘the true is the useful’? All we can say 
is that we have no use for it, and that accordingly it is 
not true, judged by the standard of truth set up by those 
who promulgate it. 

Let us assume, then, that we have not to do with any 
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mere doctrine of relativity, that, when we are told that 
the true is the valuable or the useful, something objective 
and fairly precise is intended. Then we have to ask, 
In what sense is value used in this connection? For there 
are many different kinds of things to which we give this 
‘name: there is one value of goodness, and another of 
beauty, and yet another of that ordinary utility which 
consists in preserving life and promoting its conven- 
iences. With which of these shall we identify the truth 
of fact and reality? If we take the last alternative and 
understand by value simply conduciveness to life and to 
the conveniences of living, then, as we have already seen, 
we must regard truth also as a kind of value and accord- 
ingly simply as a circumstance favorable to persistence 
in the struggle for life; and, looked at in this way, it is 
impossible to assert truth of naturalism or pragmatism 
or any such far-reaching philosophical theory: the en- 
gineer is hoist with his own petard. And if we take any 
other alternative than this, and identify truth with value 
in the sense of goodness or beauty, we lift the argument 
to a different plane. It is impossible to hold of all the 
particulars which enter, or can enter, into our experience, 
that their goodness or their beauty proves that they are 
true in the sense of really existing. The essence of ail 
moral activity consists in realizing a good which did not 
exist before, and would not exist without, that activity; 
artistic production gives material embodiment to beauty 
which would remain unexpressed were it not for the 
artist’s ideal and the artist’s skill. The whole signifi- 
cance of human life,—perhaps the whole significance of 
the world’s history,—rests upon an existing disparity 
between the present actualities of things and the values 
which may possibly be realized in or through them. If 
fact and value can be identified at all, it cannot be the 
fact of the moment or a particular fact or class of facts; 
reality must be fully realized before its nature can be 
equalized with our idea of value: as Plato held, if the 
good is the source of all reality, it cannot itself be identi- 
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fied with any part of the temporal process, but must 
stand above it in dignity and power,—the purpose and 
final cause of all reality. 

And thus we return to our problem. In the opposition 
of fact and value,—or, to use more comprehensive terms, 
of reality and worth,—lies the fundamental divergence 
of human conceptions. The philosopher cannot be con- 
tent with the attitude of the scientist, whose business is 
only with what is; nor is it enough for him to follow the 
moralist or the artist in the contemplation of that which 
should be. Their limitations belong to their purpose, 
which is a limited one; he seeks a further goal. Again 
and again the philosopher is tempted to find in that which 
is, the ground of what should be; and he is succeeded by 
others who seek in what should be, the ground of what is. 
In these speculations what is explained is too often simply 
explained away,—until it reasserts its rights and returns 
as the dominant conception in a system of opposite char- 
acteristics. The philosopher should hold firmly to both 
conceptions; but his view should extend into the dis- 
tance in which they may perchance meet and be reconciled. 

If this is the deepest problem and the final goal of 
speculative thought, then the Platonic portrait of the 
philosopher’s attitude conveys a truer idea than the 
Baconian. Bacon’s metaphor of childlike submission to 
nature’s teaching is a very inadequate account even of 
the scientist’s attitude: it would never have led to the 
interpretations of nature which form the achievements 
of modern science. The man of science has to go out to 
meet nature, trying and testing all her ways, until he him- 
self succeeds in bringing to bear upon her processes the 
ideas by means of which they yield themselves to inter- 
pretation. Yet, great as are the scientific uses of the 
imagination, they are necessarily limited by the sole and 
sufficient purpose of science, that of understanding the 
nature and laws of things. So far as he is seeking this 
understanding only, the philosopher must follow the en- 
deavor of the scientist to give a true rendering of what 
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is. But he cannot restrict himself to this problem with- 
out ignoring the greatest of human interests. The na- 
ture of reality and the meaning of worth appeal to him 
equally. To attain a point of view from which their 
relations are intelligible is the object of his search; and 
this involves something more than loyalty to facts; it 
needs equal loyalty to ideals of worth. That it is hard to 
maintain the attitude of impartial regard to fact, on the 
one hand, and to ideal, on the other, need not be denied. 
That it is still harder to reach the point of view that will 
comprehend them both harmoniously, is obvious. It may 
be that no philosopher has ever attained, or ever will at- 
tain, a fully satisfactory solution. He may be fated al- 
ways to be a seeker. But the search is not therefore vain. 
Science, as we have seen, has to frame and use concep- 
tions which go far beyond the mere data of sense-per- 
ception, and their abundant verification is evidence of a 
harmony between the intellect of man and the truth of 
things. His ideas of worth lay claim to a similar objec- 
tivity. And it is this that justifies the creative attitude 
of the speculative philosopher. It is because his own 
mind has in it something akin both to objective fact and 
to objective worth that he embarks on the quest for their 
final synthesis. 
W. R. Sortey. 
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CHRISTIAN MORALS AND THE COMPETITIVE 
SYSTEM. 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 


= the light of the current materialistic outlook and 
the current skepticism touching supernatural matters, 
some question may fairly be entertained as to the re- 
ligious cult of Christianity. Its fortunes in the proxi- 
mate future, as well as its intrinsic value for the current 
scheme of civilization, may be subject to doubt. But a 
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similar doubt is not readily entertained as regards the 
morals of Christianity. In some of its elements this 
morality is so intimately and organically connected with 
the scheme of Western civilization that its elimination 
would signify a cultural revolution whereby occidental 
culture would lose its occidental characteristics and fall 
into the ranks of ethnic civilizations at large. Much the 
same may be said of that pecuniary competition which 
to-day rules the economic life of Christendom and in 
large measure guides Western civilization in much else 
than the economic respect. 

Both are institutional factors of first-rate importance 
in this culture, and as such it might be difficult or im- 
practicable to assign the primacy to the one or the other, 
since each appears to be in a dominant position. West- 
ern civilization is both Christian and competitive (pe- 
cuniary); and it seems bootless to ask whether its course 
is more substantially under the guidance of the one than 
of the other of these two institutional norms. Hence, 
if it should appear, as is sometimes contended, that there 
is an irreconcilable discrepancy between the two, the stu- 
dent of this culture might have to face the question: 
Will Western civilization dwindle and decay if one or 
the other, the morals of competition or the morals of 
Christianity, definitively fall into abeyance? 

In a question between the two codes, or systems of 
conduct, each must be taken at its best and simplest. 
That is to say, it is a question of agreement or discrep- 
ancy in the larger elementary principles of each, not a 
question of the variegated details, nor of the practice of 
the common run of Christians, on the one hand, and of 
competitive business men, on the other. The variety of 
detailed elaboration and sophistication is fairly endless 
in both codes; at the same time many Christians are 
engaged in competitive business, and conversely. Under 
the diversified exigencies of daily life neither the ac- 
cepted principles of morality nor those of business com- 
petition work out in an untroubled or untempered course 
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of conduct. Circumstances constrain men unremittingly 
to shrewd adaptations, if not to some degree of com- 
promise, in their endeavors to live up to their accus- 
tomed principles of conduct. Yet both of these principles, 
or codes of conduct, are actively present throughout life 
in any modern community. For all the shrewd adapta- 
tion to which they may be subject in the casuistry of 
individual practice, they will not have fallen into abey- 
ance so long as the current scheme of life is not radically 
altered. Both the Christian morality and the morality 
of pecuniary competition are intimately involved in this 
occidental scheme of life; for it is out of these and the 
like habits of thought that the scheme of life is made 
up. Taken at their best, do the two further and fortify 
one another? do they work together without mutual help 
or hindrance? or do they mutually inhibit and defeat 
each other? 

In the light of modern science the principles of Chris- 
tian morality or of pecuniary competition must, like any 
other principles of conduct, be taken simply as prevalent 
habits of thought. And in this light no question can be 
entertained as to the intrinsic merit, the eternal validity, 
of either. They are, humanly speaking, institutions 
which have arisen in the growth of the Western civiliza- 
tion. Their genesis and growth are incidents, or pos- 
sibly episodes, in the life-history of this culture—habits 
of thought induced by the discipline of life in the course 
of this culture’s growth, and more or less intrinsic and 
essential to its character as a phase of civilization. 
Therefore the question of their consistency with one an- 
other, or with the cultural scheme in which they are 
involved, turns into a question as to the conditions to 
which they owe their rise and continued force as insti- 
tutions,—as to the discipline of experience in the past, 
out of which each of them has come and to which, there- 
fore, each is (presumably) suited. The exigencies of 
life and the discipline of experience in a complex cul- 
tural situation are many and diverse, and it is always 
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possible that any given phase of culture may give rise 
to divergent lines of institutional growth, to habits of 
conduct which are mutually incompatible, and which 
may at the same time be incompatible with the continued 
life of that cultural situation which has brought them 
to pass. The dead civilizations of history, particularly 
the greater ones, seem commonly to have died of some 
such malady. If Christian morality and pecuniary com- 
petition are the outgrowth of the same or similar lines 
of habituation, there should presumably be no incom- 
patibility or discrepancy between them; otherwise it is 
an open question. 

Leaving on one side, then, all question of its divine 
or supernatural origin, force, and warrant, as well as of 
its truth and its intrinsic merit or demerit, it may be 
feasible to trace the human line of derivation of this 
spirit of Christianity, considered as a spiritual attitude 
habitual to civilized mankind. The details and muta- 
tions of the many variants of the cult and creed might 
likewise be traced back, by shrewd analysis, to their 
origins in the habits enforced by past civilized life, and 
might on this ground be appraised in respect of their 
fitness to survive under the changing conditions of later 
culture; but such a work of detailed inquiry is neither 
practicable nor necessary here. The variants are many 
and diverse, but for all the diversity and discord among 
them, they have certain large features in common, by 
which they are identified as Christian and are contrasted 
with the ethnic cults and creeds. There is a certain 
Christian animus which pervades most of them, and marks 
them off against the non-Christian spiritual world. This 
is, perhaps, more particularly true of the moral prin- 
ciples of Christianity than of the general fabric of its 
many creeds and cults. Certain elemental features of 
this Christian animus stand forth obtrusively in its be- 
ginnings, and have, with varying fortunes of dominance 
and decay, persisted or survived unbroken, on the 
whole, to the present day. These are non-resistance (hu- 
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mility) and brotherly love. Something further might be 
added, perhaps, but this much is common, in some degree, 
to the several variants of Christianity, late or early; and 
the inclusion of other common principles besides these 
would be debatable and precarious, except in case of such 
moral principles as are also common to certain of the eth- 
nic cults as well as to Christianity. EDven with respect to 
the two principles named, there might be some debate 
as to their belonging peculiarly and characteristically to 
the Christian spirit, exclusive of all other spiritual habits 
of mind. But it is at least a tenable position that these 
principles are intrinsic to the Christian spirit, and that 
they habitually serve as competent marks of identifica- 
tion. With the exclusion or final obsolescence of either 
of these, the cult would no longer be Christian, in the 
current acceptation of the term; though much else, 
chiefly not of an ethical character, would have to be 
added to make up a passably complete characterization 
of the Christian system, as, e. g., monotheism, sin and 
atonement, eschatological retribution, and the like. But 
the two principles named bear immediately on the morals 
of Christianity; they are, indeed, the spiritual capital 
with which the Christian movement started out, and they 
are still the characteristics by force of which it survives. 

It is commonly held that these principles are not in- 
herent traits of human nature as such, congenital and 
hereditary traits of the species which assert themselves 
instinctively, impulsively, by force of the mere absence 
of repression. Such, at least, in effect, is the teaching 
of the Christian creeds, in that they hold these spiritual 
qualities to be a gift of divine grace, not a heritage of 
sinful human nature. Such an account of their origin 
and their acquirement by the successive generations of 
men does not fit these two main supports of Christian 
morality in the same degree. It may fairly be ques- 
tioned as regards the principle of brotherly love, or the 
impulse to mutual service. While this seems to be a 
characteristic trait of Christian morals and may serve as 
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a specific mark by which to distinguish this morality 
from the greater non-Christian cults, it is apparently a 
trait which Christendom shares with many of the ob- 
scurer cultures, and which does not in any higher de- 
gree characterize Christendom than it does these other, 
lower cultures. In the lower, non-Christian cultures, 
particularly among the more peaceable communities of 
savages, something of the kind appears to prevail by 
mere force of hereditary propensity; at least it appears, 
in some degree, to belong in these lower civilizations 
without being traceable to special teaching or to a vis- 
ible interposition of divine grace. And in an obscure 
and dubious fashion, perhaps sporadically, it recurs 
throughout the life of human society with such an air 
of ubiquity as would argue that it is an elemental trait 
of the species, rather than a cultural product of Chris- 
tendom. It may not be an overstatement to say that this 
principle is, in its elements, in some sort an atavistic 
trait, and that Christendom comes by it through a cul- 
tural reversion to the animus of the lower (peaceable) 
savage culture. But even if such an account be admitted 
as substantially sound, it does not account for that cul- 
tural reversion to which Christendom owes its peculiar 
partiality for this principle; nor is its association with 
its fellow principle, non-resistance, thereby accounted 
for. The two come into play together in the beginnings 
of Christianity, and are thenceforward associated to- 
gether, more or less inseparably, throughout the later 
vicissitudes of the cult and its moral code. 

The second-named principle, of non-resistance and re- 
nunciation, is placed first in order of importance in the 
earlier formulations of Christian conduct. This is not 
similarly to be traced back as a culturally atavistic trait, 
as the outgrowth of such an archaic cultural situation 
as is offered by the lower savagery. Non-resistance has 
no such air of ubiquity and spontaneous recrudescence, 
and does not show itself, even sporadically, as a matter 
of course in cultures that are otherwise apparently un- 
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related; particularly not in the lower cultures, where the 
hereditary traits of the species should presumably assert 
themselves, on occasion, in a less sophisticated expres- 
sion than on the more highly conventionalized levels of 
civilization. On the contrary, it belongs almost wholly 
to the more highly developed, more coercively organized 
civilizations, that are possessed of a consistent mono- 
theistic religion and a somewhat arbitrary secular au- 
thority; and it is not always, indeed not commonly, 
present in these. 

Christianity at its inception did not take over this 
moral principle, ready-made, from any of the older cults 
or cultures from which the Christian movement was in a 
position to draw. It is not found, at least not in appre- 
ciable force, in the received Judaism; nor can it be de- 
rived from the classical (Greco-Roman) cultures, which 
had none of it, nor is it to be found among the pagan 
antiquities of those barbarians whose descendants make 
up the great body of Christendom to-day. Yet Chris- 
tianity sets out with the principle of non-resistance full- 
blown, in the days of its early diffusion, and finds assent 
and acceptance for it with such readiness as seems to 
argue that mankind was prepared beforehand for just 
such a principle of conduct. Mankind, particularly the 
populace, within the confines of that Roman dominion 
within which the early diffusion of Christianity took 
place, was apparently in a frame of mind to accept such 
a principle of morality, or such a maxim of conduct; and 
the same is progressively true for the outlying popula- 
tions to which Christianity spread in the next four 
centuries. 

To any modern student of human culture, this ready 
acceptance of such a principle (habit of thought) gives 
evidence that the section of mankind which had thus 
shifted its moral footing to a new and revolutionary 
moral principle, must have been trained, by recently past 
experience, by the discipline of daily life in the imme- 
diate past, into such a frame of mind as predisposed them 
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for its acceptance; that is to say, they must have been 
disciplined into a spiritual attitude to which such a new 
principle of conduct would commend itself as reasonable, 
if not as a matter of course. And in due process, as 
this suitable attitude was enforced upon the other, out- 
lying, populations by suitable disciplinary means, Chris- 
tianity with its gospel of renunciation tended to spread 
and supplant the outworn cults that no longer fitted the 
altered cultural situation. But in its later diffusion, 
among peoples not securely under Roman rule and not 
reduced to such a frame of mind by a protracted experi- 
ence of Roman discipline, Christianity makes less capital 
of the morality of non-resistance. 

It was among the peoples subject to the Roman rule 
that Christianity first arose and spread; among the lower 
orders of the populace especially, who had been beaten to 
a pulp by the hard-handed, systematic, inexorable power 
of the imperial city; who had no rights which the Roman 
master was bound to respect; who were aliens and prac- 
tically outlaws under the sway of the Cesars; and who 
had acquired, under high pressure, the conviction that 
non-resistance was the chief of virtues if not the whole 
duty of man. They had learned to render unto Cesar 
that which is Cesar’s, and were in a frame of mind to 
render unto God that which is God’s. 

It is a notable fact also that, as a general rule, in its 
subsequent diffusion to regions and peoples not benefited 
by the Roman discipline, Christianity spread in propor- 
tion to the more or less protracted experience of defeat 
and helpless submission undergone by these peoples; and 
that it was the subject populace rather than the master 
classes that took kindly to the doctrine of non-resistance. 
In the outlying corners of the western world, such as the 
Scandinavian and British countries, where subjection to 
arbitrary rule in temporal matters had been less consis- 
tently and less enduringly enforced, the principle of non- 
resistance took less firm root. And in the days when the 
peoples of Christendom were sharply differentiated into 
Vol. XX.—No. 2. 12 
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ruling and subject classes, non-resistance was accepted 
by the lower rather than by the upper classes. 

Much the same, indeed, is true of the companion prin- 
ciple of mutual succor. On the whole, it is not too bold a 
generalization to say that these elements of the moral code 
which distinguish Christianity from the ethnic cults, are 
elements of the morals of low life, of the subject populace. 
There is, in point of practical morality, not much to 
choose, e. g., between the upper-class medieval Chris- 
tianity and the contemporary Mohammedan morality. 
It is only in later times, after the Western culture had 
lost its aristocratic-feudalistic character and had be- 
come, in its typical form, though not in all its rami- 
fications, a kind of universalized low-life culture,—it is 
only at this later period that these principles of low-life 
morality also became in some degree universalized prin- 
ciples of Christian duty; and it still remains true that 
these principles are most at home in the more vulgar 
divisions of the Christian cult. The higher-class vari- 
ants of Christianity still differ little in the substance of 
their morality from Judaism or Islam. The morality 
of the upper class is in a less degree the morality of non- 
resistance and brotherly love, and is in a greater degree 
the morality of coercive control and kindly tutelage, 
which are in no degree distinctive traits of Christianity, 
as contrasted with the other great religious systems. 

In their experience of Roman devastation and punish- 
ment-at-large, which predisposed the populace for this 
principle of non-resistance, the subject peoples com- 
monly also lost such class distinctions and differential 
rights and privileges as they had previously enjoyed. 
They were leveled down to a passably homogeneous state 
of subjection, in which one class or individual had little 
to gain at the cost of another, and in which, also, each 
and all palpably needed the succor of all the rest. The 
institutional fabric had crumbled, very much as it does 
in an earthquake. The conventional differentiations, 
handed down out of the past, had proved vain and mean- 
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ingless in the face of the current situation. The pride 
of caste and all the principles of differential dignity and 
honor fell away, and left mankind naked and unashamed 
and free to follow the promptings of hereditary savage 
human nature which make for fellowship and Christian 
charity. 

Barring repressive conventionalities, reversion to the 
spiritual state of savagery is always easy; for human 
nature is still substantially savage. The discipline of 
savage life, selective and adaptive, has been by far the 
most protracted and probably the most exacting of any 
phase of culture in all the life-history of the race; so 
that by heredity human nature still is, and must indefi- 
nitely continue to be, savage human nature. This sav- 
age spiritual heritage that ‘springs eternal’ when the 
pressure of conventionality is removed or relieved, seems 
highly conducive to the two main traits of Christian 
morality, though more so to the principle of brotherly 
love than to that of renunciation. And this may well 
be the chief circumstance that has contributed to the per- 
sistence of these principles of conduct even in later times, 
when the external conditions have not visibly favored or 
called for their continued exercise. 


The principles of conduct underlying pecuniary com- 
petition are the principles of Natural Rights, and as such 
date from the eighteenth century. In respect of their ac- 
ceptance into the body of commonplace morality and 
practice and the constraining force which they exercise, 
they are apparently an outgrowth of modern civiliza- 
tion,—whatever older antiquity may be assigned them in 
respect of their documentary pedigree. Comparatively 
speaking, they are absent from the scheme of life and 
from the common-sense apprehension of rights and duties 
in medieval times. They derive their warrant as moral 
principles from the discipline of life under the cultural 
situation of early modern times. They are accordingly 
of relatively recent date as prevalent habits of thought, 
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at least in their fuller and freer development; even 
though the underlying traits of human nature which 
have lent themselves to the formation of these habits of 
thought may be as ancient as any other. The period of 
their growth coincides somewhat closely with that of the 
philosophy of egoism, self-interest, or ‘individualism,’ 
as it is less aptly called. This egoistic outlook gradually 
assumes a dominant place in the occidental scheme of 
thought during and after the transition from medieval 
to modern times; it appears to be a result of the habit- 
uation to those new conditions of life which characterize 
the modern, as contrasted with the medieval, situation. 
Assuming, as is now commonly done, that the funda- 
mental and controlling changes which shape and guide 
the transition from the institutional situation of the 
medieval to that of the modern world are economic 
changes, one may with fair confidence trace a connection 
between these economic changes and the concomitant 
growth of modern business principles. The vulgar ele- 
ment, held cheap, kept under, but massive, in the medi- 
eval order of society, comes gradually into the fore- 
ground and into the controlling position in economic life; 
so that the aristocratic or chivalric standards and ideals 
are gradually supplanted or displaced by the vulgar ap- 
prehension of what is right and best in the conduct of 
life. The chivalric canons of destructive exploit and of 
status give place to the more sordid canons of work- 
manlike efficiency and pecuniary strength. The economic 
changes which thus gave a new and hitherto impotent 
element of society the primacy in the social order and 
in the common-sense apprehensions of what is worth 
while, are, in the main and characteristically, the growth 
of handicraft and petty trade; giving rise to the indus- 
trial towns, to the growth of markets, to a pecuniary field 
of individual enterprise and initiative, and to a valuation 
of men, things, and events in pecuniary terms. 

It is impossible here to go narrowly into the traits of 
culture and of human nature which were evolved in the 
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rise and progress of handicraft and the petty trade, and 
brought about the decay of medievalism and the rise of 
the modern cultural scheme. But so much seems plain 
on the face of things: there is at work in all this growth 
of the new, pecuniary culture, a large element of emu- 
lation, both in the acquisition of goods and in their con- 
spicuous consumption. Pecuniary exploit in a degree 
supplies the place of chivalric exploit. But emulation is 
not the whole of the motive force of the new order, nor 
does it supply all the canons of conduct and standards 
of merit under the new order. In its earlier stages, while 
dominated by the exigencies of handicraft and the petty 
trade, the modern culture is fully as much shaped and 
guided by considerations of livelihood, as by the ideals 
of differential gain. 

The material conditions of the new economic situation 
would not tolerate the institutional conditions of the old 
situation. There was being enforced upon the com- 
munity, primarily upon that workday element into whose 
hands the new industrial exigencies were shifting the 
directive force, a new range of habitual notions as to 
what was needful and what was right. In both of the 
characteristically modern lines of occupation,—handicraft 
and the petty trade,—the individual, the workman or 
trader, is the central and efficient factor, on whose initia- 
tive, foree, diligence, and discretion his own economic 
fortunes and those of the community visibly turn. It is 
an economic situation in which, necessarily, individual 
deals with individual on a footing of pecuniary efficiency ; 
where the ties of group solidarity, which control the in- 
dividual’s economic (and social) relations, are themselves 
of a pecuniary character, and are made or broken more 
or less at the individual’s discretion and in pecuniary 
terms; and it is, moreover, a cultural situation in which 
the social and civil relations binding the individual, are 
prevailingly and increasingly formed for pecuniary ends, 
and enforced by pecuniary sanctions. The individualism 
of the modern era sets out with industrial aims and 
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makes its way by force of industrial efficiency. And since 
the individual relations under this system take the pecu- 
niary form, the individualism thus worked out and in- 
corporated in the modern institutional fabric, is a 
pecuniary individualism, and is therefore also typically 
egoistic. 

The principles governing right conduct according to 
the habits of thought native to this individualistic era 
are the egoistic principles of natural rights and natural 
liberty. These rights and this liberty are egoistic rights 
and liberty of the individual. They are to be summed up 
as freedom and security of person and of pecuniary trans- 
actions. It is a curious fact, significant of the extreme 
preponderance of the vulgar element in this cultural revo- 
lution, that among these natural rights there are included 
no remnants of those prerogatives and disabilities of 
birth, office, or station, which seemed matters of course 
and of common sense to the earlier generations of men 
who had grown up under the influence of the medieval 
social order. Nor, curiously, are there remnants of the 
more ancient rights and duties of the bond of kinship, 
the blood feud, or clan allegiance, such as were once also 
matters of course and of common sense in the cultural 
eras and areas in which the social order of the kinship 
group or the clan organization had prevailed. On the 
other hand, while these institutional elements have (in 
theory) lost all standing, the analogous institution of 
property has become an element of the natural order of 
things. The system of natural rights is natural in the 
sense of being consonant with the nature of handicraft 
and petty trade. 

Meanwhile, times have changed since the eighteenth 
century, when this system of pecuniary egoism reached 
its mature development. That is to say, the material 
circumstances, the economic exigencies, have changed, 
and the discipline of habit resulting from the changed 
situation has, as a consequence, tended to a somewhat 
different effect, — as is evidenced by the fact that the 
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sanctity and sole efficacy of the principles of natural 
rights are beginning to be called in question. The excel- 
lence and sufficiency of an enlightened pecuniary egoism 
are no longer a matter of course and of common sense to 
the mind of this generation, which has experienced the 
current era of machine industry, credit, delegated cor- 
poration management, and distant markets. What for- 
tune may overtake these business principles, these habits 
of thought native to the handicraft era, in the further 
sequence of economic changes, can, of course, not be fore- 
told; but it is at least certain that they cannot remain 
standing and effective, in the long run, unless the modern 
community should return to an economic régime equiva- 
lent to the era of handicraft and petty trade. For the 
business principles in question are of the nature of 
habits of thought, and habits of thought are made by 
habits of life; and the habits of life necessary to main- 
tain these principles and to give them their effective 
sanction in the common-sense convictions of the com- 
munity are the habits of life enforced by the system of 
handicraft and petty trade. 


It appears, then, that these two codes of conduct, Chris- 
tian morals and business principles, are the institutional 
by-products of two different cultural situations. The 
former, in so far as they are typically Christian, arose 
out of the abjectly and precariously servile relations in 
which the populace stood to their masters in late Roman 
times, as also, in a great, though perhaps less, degree, 
during the ‘dark’ and the middle ages. The latter, the 
morals of pecuniary competition, on the other hand, are 
habits of thought induced by the exigencies of vulgar life 
under the rule of handicraft and petty trade, out of which 
has come the peculiar system of rights and duties char- 
acteristic of modern Christendom. Yet there is some- 
thing in common between the two. The Christian prin- 
ciples inculeate brotherly love, mutual succor: Love 
thy neighbor as thyself; Mutuwm date, nihil inde sper- 
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antes. This principle seems, in its elements at least, to 
be a culturally atavistic trait, belonging to the ancient, 
not to say primordial, peaceable culture of the lower 
savagery. The natural-rights analogue of this principle 
of solidarity and mutual succor is the principle of fair 
play, which appears to be the nearest approach to the 
golden rule that the pecuniary civilization will admit. 
There is no reach of ingenuity or of ingenuousness by 
which the one of these may be converted into the other; 
nor does the régime of fair play,—essentially a régime 
of emulation,—conduce to the reénforcement of the 
golden rule. Yet throughout all the vicissitudes of cul- 
tural change, the golden rule of the peaceable savage 
has never lost the respect of occidental mankind, and its 
hold on men’s convictions is, perhaps, stronger now than 
at any earlier period of the modern time. It seems in- 
compatible with business principles, but appreciably less 
so than with the principles of conduct that ruled the 
western world in the days before the Grace of God was 
supplanted by the Rights of Man. The distaste for the 
spectacle of contemporary life seldom rises to the pitch 
of ‘renunciation of the world’ under the new dispensa- 
tion. While one-half of the Christian moral code, that 
pious principle which inculcates humility, submission to 
irresponsible authority, found easier lodgment in the 
medieval culture, the more humane moral element of 
mutual succor seems less alien to the modern culture of 
pecuniary self-help. 

The presumptive degree of compatibility between the 
two codes of morality may be shown by a comparison of 
the cultural setting, out of which each has arisen and in 
which each should be at home. In the most general out- 
line, and neglecting details as far as may be, we may 
describe the upshot of this growth of occidental princi- 
ples as follows: The ancient Christian principle of humil- 
ity, renunciation, abnegation, or non-resistance, has been 
virtually eliminated from the moral scheme of Christen- 
dom; nothing better than a sophisticated affectation of 
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it has any extensive currency in modern life. The con- 
ditions to which it owes its rise,—bare-handed despotism 
and servile helplessness,—are, for the immediate present 
and the recent past, no longer effectual elements in the 
cultural situation; and it is, of course, in the recent past 
that the conditions must be sought which have shaped the 
habits of thought of the immediate present. Its com- 
panion principle, brotherly love or mutual service, ap- 
pears, in its elements at least, to be a very deeprooted 
and ancient cultural trait, due to an extremely protracted 
experience of the race in the early stages of human cul- 
ture, reénforced and defined by the social conditions 
prevalent in the early days of Christianity. In the naive 
and particular formulation given it by the early Chris- 
tians, this habit of thought has also lost much of its force, 
or has fallen somewhat into abeyance; being currently 
represented by a thrifty charity, and, perhaps, by the 
negative principle of fair play, neither of which can 
fairly be rated as a competent expression of the Chris- 
tian spirit. Yet this principle is forever reasserting itself 
in economic matters, in the impulsive approval of what- 
ever conduct is serviceable to the common good and in 
the disapproval of disserviceable conduct even within’ 
the limits of legality and natural right. It seems, indeed, 
to be nothing else than a somewhat specialized manifesta- 
tion of the instinct of workmanship, and as such it has 
the indefeasible vitality that belongs to the hereditary 
traits of human nature. 

The pecuniary scheme of right conduct is of recent 
growth, but it is an outcome of a recently past phase of 
modern culture rather than of the immediate present. 
This system of natural rights, including the right of 
ownership and the principles of pecuniary good and evil 
that go with it, no longer has the consistent support of 
current events. Under the conditions prevalent in the 
era of handicraft, the rights of ownership made for 
equality rather than the reverse, so that their exercise 
was in effect not notably inconsistent with the ancient 
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bias in favor of mutual aid and human brotherhood. This 
is more particularly apparent if the particular form of 
organization and the spirit of the regulations then ruling 
in vulgar life be kept in mind. The technology of handi- 
craft, as well as the market relations of the system of 
petty trade, pushed the individual workman into the fore- 
ground and led men to think of economic interests in 
terms of this workman and his work; the situation em- 
phasized his creative relation to his product, as well as 
his responsibility for this product and for its service- 
ability to the common welfare. It was a situation in 
which the acquisition of property depended, in the main, 
on the workmanlike serviceability of the man who ac- 
quired it, and in which, on the whole, honesty was the best 
policy. Under such conditions the principles of fair play 
and the inviolability of ownership would be somewhat 
closely in touch with the ancient human instinct of work- 
manship, which approves mutual aid and serviceability 
to the common good. On the other hand, the current 
experience of men in the communities of Christendom, 
now no longer acts to reénforce these habits of thought 
embodied in the system of natural rights; and it is 
scarcely conceivable that a conviction of the goodness, 
sufficiency, and inviolability of the rights of ownership 
could arise out of such a condition of things, techno- 
logical and pecuniary, as now prevails. 

Hence there are indications in current events that these 
principles,—habits of thought,—are in process of disin- 
tegration rather than otherwise. With the revolutionary 
changes that have supervened in technology and in pecun- 
iary relations, there is no longer such a close and visible 
touch between the workman and his product as would 
persuade men that the product belongs to him by force 
of an extension of his personality; nor is there a visible 
relation between serviceability and acquisition; nor be- 
tween the discretionary use of wealth and the common 
welfare. The principles of fair play and pecuniary dis- 
cretion have, in great measure, lost the sanction once af- 
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forded them by the human propensity for serviceability 
to the common good, neutral as that sanction has been at 
its best. Particularly is this true since business has 
taken on the character of an impersonal, dispassionate, 
not to say graceless, investment for profit. There is little 
in the current situation to keep the natural right of 
pecuniary discretion in touch with the impulsive bias of 
brotherly love, and there is in the spiritual discipline of 
this situation much that makes for an effectual discrep- 
ancy between the two. Except for a possible reversion 
to a cultural situation strongly characterized by ideals 
of emulation and status, the ancient racial bias embodied 
in the Christian principle of brotherhood should logically 
continue to gain ground at the expense of the pecuniary 
morals of competitive business. 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 
SranrorD UNIVERSITY. 





PAUPERISM: FACTS AND THEORIES. 


THOMAS JONES. 


A N individualist of the straightest sect would logically 
object to any poor law at all, but room was found in 
the laissez faire philosophy of the nineteenth century for 
a poor law as, at the worst, a sink for the lost and, at best, 
an ambulance for the wounded in the competitive fray. 
Meanwhile the logic of experience was forcing the admin- 
istrators of the poor law, on the one hand, and the govern- 
ors of our cities, on the other, to increase the collective pro- 
vision for the damaged poor, and to devise measures which 
would tend to prevent the downward drift to pauperism. 
But the text-books of the schools continued to repeat the 
old maxims, unconscious of the corrections of experience, 
and no new and adequate theory of pauperism was forth- 
coming. The collectivists, who might have supplied one, 
were preoccupied with justifying the municipalization of 
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gas and water and similar services; the field of poor law 
theory was left almost entirely to the Charity Organization 
Society. This society never seemed able to recover from 
a pre-natal chill caught in 1834, and its limbs have been 
cramped from its birth in 1869. The laws of growth are 
still somewhat obscure, but it is well known that parents 
have been startled by the rapid increase in height of their 
children during or immediately after an attack of scarlet 
fever or whooping cough. It was with a similar shock of 
surprise that ‘the charitable public’ read the summaries of 
the Majority Reports of the Poor Law Commission, and 
beheld their trusted and numerous representatives grown 
almost beyond recognition, as a result of a diet of 452 
witnesses and over 100,000 answers to questions, to say 
nothing of innumerable written statements, personal 
visits, and prolonged confinement with four dissenters. 
The charitable public adjusted its glasses and muttered 
something Professor Fawcett had said forty years ago 
about having as many paupers as you choose to pay for 
and the mischief of paying for any. Did not outdoor re- 
lief lower the rate of women’s wages all round? Did not 
the Charity Organization Society believe that, in the in- 
terests of the poor, ‘‘institutional relief is the only safe 
method of poor law relief’’?! Was the workhouse test 
not an efficient and indispensable if ‘‘drastic instrument 
of social surgery’’? If men rejected the test and kept out 
of the House, ‘‘they moved off to better work ;’’ if they suc- 
cumbed and went in, they were ‘‘deterred’’ till they 
quickly went out again, when they once more became ‘‘in- 
dependent.’’ Was it not the glory of Scotland,—that com- 
placent land of sturdy independence and sober thrift,— 
that it refused relief to able-bodied man and woman how- 
ever destitute? Did not the one fact explain the other? 
What must have been the consternation of this school of 
pauperism to read in the Scottish Report of the Majority 
deliberate judgments like the following: 





1Cf. C. O. S., Occasional Papers, 1900, No. 24, passim. 
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It does not appear to us that the Scottish system of giving out-relief to 
poor persons partially incapacitated from work has any appreciable effect 


on the labor market (p. 112). 
The statistics of pauperism since 1869 furnish in themselves convincing 


proof that the Scottish outdoor relief system has not led to any widespread 


demoralization of the people (p. 113). 

In the Highlands, the difficulty in dealing with such cases [aged and 
infirm] is very great, and the suffering which the poor endure rather than 
avail themselves of the comparative comfort of the poorhouse is considerable 


. 121). 
a think it somewhat remarkable that, notwithstanding the proverbial 
thriftiness and independence of the Scottish nation, there should not exist 
in any of the large towns of Scotland a single Provident Dispensary or a 
‘Public Medical Service’ on a provident basis, such as we have found in 


many towns in England (p. 158). 


More startling still to those who have confined their 
studies to the traditional text-books, must be the decisions 
reached by the majority on the subject of relief to the able- 
bodied in Scotland. The qualification for relief in Scot- 
land is destitution coupled with disability to earn a liveli- 
hood. The operation of this famous law is now found to 
be productive of grave anomalies and hardships. Scan- 
dals have been averted only by the authorities ‘‘having 
shown common sense and not having stretched it too far 
and to the breaking point.’’ Much ingenuity has been ex- 
ercised to circumvent the law. Parochial Boards have 
assumed ‘‘a sort of constructive disability’’ as a pretext 
for granting relief. ‘‘In Glasgow, practically every 
applicant for outdoor relief, whether able-bodied or not, 
is offered poorhouse relief. This mechanical use of the 
poorhouse as a test of the ‘disability’ of an applicant has 
resulted in a considerable proportion of the inmates of 
poorhouses being able-bodied.’’ In fact, a special inves- 
tigator appointed by the commission found that the popu- 
lation of the ordinary Scottish poorhouse was in all re- 
spects exactly similar to the population of the ordinary 
English workhouse! 


Accordingly, we propose that disability to earn a livelihood should no 
longer be one of the necessary qualifications for poor relief. To the criticism 
that this will admit the able-bodied, and break with the old traditions of 
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Seotland, we would reply that, until 1866, the able-bodied were admittedly 
relieved under the Poor Law, and, as we shall show, without any apparent 
evil results; that, since then, the able-bodied have continued to be, and still 
are, relieved by the Poor Law,—to almost as great an extent as in England ; 
and that it is better to relieve them openly, and under proper regulations, 
than to endeavor to maintain, by means of subterfuge and evasion, a law 
that would be inhumane if it were not violated (p. 82). 


We have quoted at length from the Scottish Report be- 
cause it speaks with less uncertain voice than the English 
Report, and because the Scottish system has so often been 
held up to our approbation. 

The effect of the series of Majority Reports on ‘the 
charitable public’ has been rather bewildering. They saw 
with regret barrowfuls of ‘Occasional Papers’ leave the 
prim shelves of Denison House for the shabby stalls of 
Charing Cross Road. Old watchwords and formule were 
fading away and new ones were as yet vague and indis- 
tinct. And the question which pressed for answer was: 
Could one continue to support a society whose diagnosis 
of social ills has been demonstrated to be so inadequate 
and misleading? Others there were who asked: Were not 
the proposals of the Majority still far too deeply imbued 
with a theory of social dependence which had been proved 
to be out of harmony with many of the facts of poverty 
and destitution? 

In a bibliography of poor law literature Mr. Thomas 
Mackay points out that ‘‘the opposition’’ to the Charity 
Organization Society view of pauperism ‘‘has not often 
sought the publicity of print.’’ He could only chronicle 
three or four fugitive pamphlets. Significantly enough, 
one of these was by Mr. George Lansbury, and another was 
a Fabian tract. They contained hardly more than hints 
of heresy. Few suspected that they held the germs of the 
full-blown wickedness of the Minority Report. If the 
Majority were unsettling, the Minority were staggering. 
They seemed (so the press said) to open the floodgates to 
universal pauperism. They would undermine virtues like 
thrift, independence, and charity, institutions like the home 
and the family, and, direst fate of all, they would hand 
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over the whole nation or a considerable proportion of it,— 
not only the poor,—to ‘‘official surveillance from the 
cradle to the grave.’’ It might be depressing to find that 
the Majority had turned their backs on ‘the principles of 
1834,’ but it was comforting to know that they had halted 
far short of the socialistic Utopia of the Minority with 
their reiterated and italicized boast that ‘‘it is now admin- 
istratively possible, if it is sincerely desired to do so, to 
remedy the evils of unemployment .. . at least to the same 
extent as we have remedied the evils of typhus and 
cholera, negro slavery, and the labor of little children in 
cotton mills.’’ But while the Minority Report, with its 
religious belief in the indefinite improvability of mankind 
and its claim of a clean, healthy, sufficient and supervised 
subsistence for every destitute man, woman, and child, re- 
pelled the ‘‘Spectator’’ and the ‘charitable public’ gen- 
erally, it has come with the compelling power of a new 
gospel to thousands of young men and women eager for a 
constructive organic campaign against the squalid poverty 
of our cities. Is their hope misplaced? Should they have 
ranked themselves with the Majority? Wherein lies the 


strength of the Minority’s appeal? What dangers lurk 
concealed in their fluent pages? Are these dangers funda- 
mental and unescapable? 

On a number of points the two Reports are in substantial 
agreement. In the words of Lord George Hamilton, the 
chairman of the commission: . 


They practically condemn the same things, notably the general workhouse, 
the absence of classification, and the lack of curative and restorative methods 
of treatment, the general inadequacy and want of investigation connected 
with outdoor relief; both are equally emphatic in condemning a system of 
mere deterrence, and both urge that in the new processes to be adopted, relief 
should be associated with a continuous attempt to strike at the sources and 
roots of pauperism and destitution. (Scotland, p. 283.) 


The chairman goes on to point out that ‘‘it is upon the 
organization and machinery which is to replace the exist- 
ing system and to give effect to the new policy and pro- 
cesses of treatment that the real difference has arisen. 
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The machinery which is to be brought into existence to 
give effect to new principles is a matter of quite as great 
importance as the principles themselves.’’ In what fol- 
lows we shall examine one of these principles and its 
application to the treatment of children and the sick. 

It was one of the ‘principles of 1834’ that the position of 
the able-bodied male pauper should be less eligible than 
that of the lowest grade of independent laborer. This 
principle was to be applied by means of a deterrent work- 
house test. This treatment was not explicitly prescribed 
by the Act of 1834 for any other class than that of able- 
bodied men, but it has nevertheless profoundly affected 
the provision for all classes of destitute persons. There 
can be no doubt, as Professor Muirhead has put it, that the 
fear of the poor law has been the beginning,—if but the 
beginning,—of industrial wisdom in many instances, and 
that the surgical operation performed on the laborers of 
1834 had salutary effects which should never be minimized 
or forgotten. Neither should they be exaggerated. Jus- 
tice demands that we should place to the other side of the 
account the enormous injury done for three-quarters of 
a century by a repressive and deterrent system which 
starved the minds and paralyzed the wills of tens of 
thousands of men, women, and children within the work- 
house walls; half-fed tens of thousands of children on out- 
relief ; caused untold suffering to the aged and infirm who 
dreaded the House; hardened the officials who operated 
the system ; perpetuated indiscriminate charity ; facilitated 
vagrancy, and above all coarsened national ideals of 
brotherhood. The spectre has withdrawn from one in- 
stitution after another and from one class after another, 
but its dark shadows still linger everywhere, clouding the 
vision and confusing the action of officials and guardians. 
The monumental embodiments of this confusion are 
the mammoth mixed workhouses,—whited sepulchres, 
‘erected regardless of expense,’ where men and women 
rot in idleness and comfort, and the no less degrading but 
dirty and dreary refuges where young and old, sick and 
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healthy, sane and defective, are herded together in 
undifferentiated misery and corruption. 

It is now conceded by the Majority as clearly proved 
that ‘‘deterrence can be and has been pushed too far.”’ 
They wish (1) to retain a qualified deterrence; (2) to make 
treatment curative and restorative; (3) but to do nothing 
which would extend the qualification for relief to indi- 
viduals not now entitled to it. Relief is to be given to the 
destitute only, or, to use the new and synonymous term, 
the necessitous. It is important to remember that the new 
necessity is the old destitution, and that the Public Assist- 
ance Authority will deal with the necessitous, only after 
they reach that condition. The prevention of incipient 
destitution is entrusted directly to the voluntary agencies, 
and indirectly to State measures like the Labor Exchanges 
Act. 

The Minority, on the other hand, place the greatest 
possible stress on the importance of searching out destitu- 
tion, of striking at the sources and roots of pauperism as 
they show themselves in neglected infancy and childhood, 
ill-health and disease, feeble-mindedness and lunacy, old 
age and unemployment. They maintain that if this work 
of detection is vigorously and thoroughly done, largely 
and mainly by means of specialized authorities already in 
existence, a Public Assistance Authority will be super- 
fluous. 

In deciding between these rival methods, we must first 
ask who constitute the pauper host and ascertain the char- 
acter of their destitution. In England and Wales 


Children under 16 years of age form nearly one-third of the total number 
of persons in receipt of relief. 

Upwards of 60 per cent. of the pauper children are orphans or are depend- 
ent on widows. 

Nearly one-third of the persons in receipt of relief are under medical 
treatment. 

We [the majority] estimate that at least one-half of the total cost of pau- 
perism is swallowed up in direct dealing with sickness. To this burden we 
must add the indirect contributions of sickness, viz., the widows, children, 
and old people cast upon the rates through preventable deaths of bread- 
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winners, and the host of degenerate, imbecile, maimed, and blind, with whom 
disease helps to populate our workhouses. 

The number of persons over sixty in receipt of relief (on a given day) 
was 46.5 per cent. of the total number of persons relieved. 


In Scotland the ratio of old-age pauperism to population 
is very much less than in England, but child pauperism is 
higher. Children under 14 form 40 per cent. of the pau- 
perism of Scotland. The available figures for the propor- 
tions of sick poor are not comparable. But the broad 
facts are substantially the same. In England and Wales, 
then, the pauper host consists, as to one-third, of children 
under 16, as to another third, of the sick, as to nearly one- 
half, of the aged. To these should be added some tens of 
thousands of able-bodied widows with children. It is very 
necessary to break up the problem in this fashion and not 
to think vaguely of ‘a mass of paupers’ or of the ‘poor 
in a lump.’ Public opinion is strongly against applying 
to these four above-mentioned classes the principle of 
deterrence. It is widely felt that the small remaining sec- 
tions—the able-bodied men and the vagrants—are in a 
different category. 

The Minority urge with great force that the children 
should be ‘‘taken out of the poor law’’ altogether. Has 
not the poor law in the past succeeded with children in 
proportion as it removed them from all contact with poor 
law institutions, and paupers and officials, e. g., by board- 
ing them out? Would not the likelihood of ‘hereditary 
pauperism’ be less if the medical and educational care of 
the necessitous child was assimilated to that of the ordi- 
nary child? Has it not been proved by experience that a 
system which is deterrent in one part and educational in 
another, is apt to be neither the one nor the other eff- 
ciently, so long as it is controlled by the one set of guard- 
ians and officers? So long as destitution is the widow’s 
qualification to out-relief, is it probable that the physically 
and mentally best will be done for pauper children by an 
authority concerned primarily with relieving the necessi- 
tous? Which is to be the decisive consideration,—the 
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deterrence and chastening of the parent or the sound rear- 
ing of the child? For seventy-five years it has usually been 
the former. Hence ‘‘perhaps the most unexpected and 
terrible scandal revealed by the two reports,’’—the treat- 
ment of the tens of thousands of children receiving out- 
relief. Hence also, in part, the reason why it is possible 
for the Majority to bewail the ineffectiveness of the ex- 
penditure on education and sanitation in reducing 
pauperism. 

It is highly satisfactory to find that in their proposals 
for dealing with children the Majority have traveled far 
from the practice of past years. They emphatically urge 
that where out-relief is given it should be adequate and 
carefully adapted to the needs of the case. The total 
income, from whatever source, must be sufficient to af- 
ford proper food, clothing, and housing conditions for 
the whole family. The children must be properly nour- 
ished and medically supervised. They must be given 
a fair start on leaving school. A moment’s reflection 
will convince anyone familiar with the lives of the 
poor, that if this policy of the Majority be fully car- 
ried out, it will automatically create thousands of cases 
which, relatively to these out-relief families, will be 
‘necessitous.’ 

If we consider next the case of the sick, we shall find 
that the Majority’s hold on the principle of deterrence is 
very uncertain. So feeble is it that the one medical mem- 
ber of the commission declares, that their scheme appears 
to him to offer what amounts to a large measure of free 
medical relief, without adequate safeguard either to the 
medical profession or to the ratepayer. Nowhere are the 
anarchical results of laissez faire more marked than in 
the medical service of the country, as described in the 
reports of the commission. Hospitals are distributed over 
the land, not according to the incidence of disease, but ac- 
cording to the impulse of the charitable. There are 
almost as many beds in the London poor law infirmaries 
as in all the voluntary hospitals of England and Wales 
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together. Such voluntary hospitals minister to the needs 
of persons of the same social status as those who apply to 
the poor law. No clear line can be drawn between the 
sphere of charity and that of the State. There is the 
greatest confusion and overlapping. Three rival agen- 
cies are at work,—the poor law authorities, the sanitary 
authorities, and the voluntary authorities. Each pro- 
ceeds on its own lines with little or no codperation. And 
in spite of all their efforts, the position of the man earning 
from £80 to £300 a year remains one of considerable hard- 
ship when serious illness invades his family. As Dr. 
Downes says, ‘‘a sudden requirement of costly and im- 
perative surgery may be ruinous or even prohibitive to 
many who for the ordinary needs of life would be counted 
well-to-do.’’ In Glasgow, according to Dr. Chalmers, the 
medical officer of health, ‘‘an artisan at present has noth- 
ing to choose between the complete charity of the general 
hospital or paying what, for him, is a prohibitive price for 
medical treatment if there is any operative treatment. 
There are always about a thousand persons waiting for 
admission to the three Glasgow hospitals. In that city 
over 150,000 outdoor patients are treated by the medical 
charities in a single year. In Edinburgh between one in 
three and one in four of the population receives free medi- 
cal treatment every year. And so for the half dozen other 
large Scottish towns, containing in all 40 per cent. of the 
population of Scotland. Will anyone pretend that these 
‘medical charities’ are less pauperizing than Poor Law 
Medical Relief? Some poor law cases are being charged 
as much as 15s. a week for medical aid. The result is, as 
put by one medical witness, that, by availing themselves 
of the benefits of the parish hospitals, patients are really 
more independent and less pauperized than by going to 
medical charities. And among the most potent pauper- 
izing forces we must reckon the doctors themselves! Dr. 
Leslie Mackenzie, of the Scottish Local Government 
Board, stated in his evidence that the gratuitous treatment 
provided by private medical practitioners amounts in 
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some cases to as much as 30 per cent. of their total 
practice. 

If we leave the crowded towns of Scotland and pursue 
our study of pauperism and independence into the High- 
lands and Islands, we shall find a truly appalling condi- 
tion of things, or rather of people, revealed by the Ma- 
jority Report. ‘Great need for a better provision of hos- 
pitals,’ ‘deplorably insufficient medical attendance,’ ‘pau- 
pers better off than the classes immediately above them,’ 
‘an enormous percentage (50 to 70) of uncertified deaths,’ 
‘grossly insanitary conditions of houses which are more 
worthy of Kaffirs than of Britishers,’ ‘infectious disease be- 
come endemic,’ ‘tuberculosis becoming general all over the 
island,’—such is the grave condition of whole districts 
within a day’s journey of Edinburgh. The Minority’s 
scheme of aggressive inspection would produce a race of 
morbid hypochondriacs, wrote the Majority in the English 
Report. The alternative policy of ignorance and neglect 
and independence has turned the inhabitants of the High- 
lands and Islands into a race of callous fatalists. ‘‘Cen- 
turies of poverty have induced in them a sort of blind fatal- 
ism, so that rebelling against their present condition would 
be, in their opinion, tantamount to rebelling against the 
decrees of Providence.’’ 

Confronted with these defects of quality and quantity 
in the medical service with the confusion and overlapping 
everywhere prevailing, what do the Majority propose? 
They are prepared to reduce ‘deterrence’ by various 
devices, e. g., investigation into resources is to follow not 
precede treatment, but they will not make the restoration 
of the poor to health the first consideration. Those who pay 
are to obtain assistance on more eligible terms than those 
who do not. Medical service in England is to be organ- 
ized on a provident basis by the establishment of a univer- 
sal system of Provident Dispensaries. The poor will pay 
according to their means, and the very poor will not pay 
at all. But when the commissioners come to Scotland, 
they fail to find a single Provident Dispensary on which 
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to rear their universal system. So they make a series of 
pious recommendations: that there should be a united 
effort to prevent the abuse of medical charities by the 
well-to-do; that there should be systematic codperation be- 
tween the existing authorities and the new ones which they 
propose to set up; and finally, they hand over the whole 
problem to a Joint Committee and to a Departmental 
Committee. These are the lame conclusions of those who 
have already told us that ‘‘relief should be associated with 
a continuous attempt to strike at the sources and roots of 
pauperism and destitution,’’ and who have also said: 


It is probably little, if any, exaggeration to say that, to the extent to 
which we can eliminate or diminish sickness among the poor, we shall elimi- 
nate or diminish one-half the existing amount of pauperism. 


The Majority justify their halting and nebulous policy 
by their desire that the working classes should preserve a 
spirit of independence instead of resorting to the poor law 
or charity in times of sickness. And they hold up to Scot- 
tish admiration the Leicester Provident Dispensary which 
has 50,000 members. But what independence can one 
member in 50,000 feel, which he could not equally feel 
towards a Municipal Medical Service to which he paid 
according to his ability, as both Majority and Minority 
propose he should do under their respective schemes? 
What are some of the great forces undermining the inde- 
pendence of the poor to-day? Bad housing, dangerous 
trades, casual occupations, and disease allowed to become 
chronic when it should have been sought out at the earliest 
possible moment; the confused and contradictory princi- 
ples guiding competing authorities, State and voluntary; 
the premium placed on deceit by deterrent systems of 
help; the connivance at secret scourges which deteriorate 
town populations and which it is nobody’s business to 
strike at. These are the sources and roots of much more 
than half of our pauperism, which, in obedience to an in- 
adequate theory of the state and of freedom, we have al- 
lowed to spread and rankle. A man’s power is due, 
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Professor Tufts reminds us, (1) to physical heredity; (2) 
to social heredity ; and (3) to his own efforts. ‘‘Individu- 
alism may properly claim this third factor. It is just to 
treat men unequally so far as their efforts are unequal. It 
is socially desirable to give as much incentive as possible to 
the full development of everyone’s powers. But the very 
same reason demands that in the first two respects we treat 
men as equally as possible.’’? In attempting this task in 
the sphere of health, the Minority urge that the State must 
take up a crusade against destitution caused by disease 
and by all that prevents any child being physically well- 
born. The Majority place the main emphasis on cure and 
restoration, the Minority on prevention. We submit that 
the latter is the policy on which the nation should concen- 
trate its forces, and suggest briefly some reasons for this 
view. (1) It is in close accord with the whole preventive 
trend of modern medicine. It would arrest the stream of 
sick pauperism at its source. Early recognition of dis- 
ease is all-important. The British Medical Journal has 
told us that the medical inspection of school children has 
revealed a condition of affairs quite as bad as that fore- 
told by the greatest alarmists. (2) It would be cheaper 
to the community. ‘‘Sickness is always more costly than 
the means for preserving or restoring health.’’ Had the 
thoroughgoing policy of the Minority been adopted, say at 
the foundation of the Local Government Board, many 
thousands of lives and many millions of money would have 
been saved to the nation and many undesirable births pre- 
vented. (3) It is desirable and practicable to entrust the 
work, as the Minority suggests, to the public health au- 
thority. ‘‘Sanitary authorities are already responsible 
for the treatment of a very high proportion of the total 
acute sickness among the poor. If lunacy be included un- 
der this head, sanitary authorities, including county coun- 
cils, probably treat more than half of the total sickness 
institutionally treated at the expense of the rates and 





* Dewey and Tufts, ‘‘Ethics,’’ pp. 548-549. 
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taxes.’’ Medical officers of great administrative experi- 
ence favor the transference of the sick from the poor law. 
To do otherwise will be to duplicate services over the coun- 
try which, it is certain, will not easily codperate, and which 
will perpetuate that confusion of principles and methods 
which undermines independence. (4) The charitable pub- 
lic is too erratic to be relied on for the even and adequate 
provision and distribution of hospitals according to need; 
and to wait until the competing charities codperate will be 
to continue the present chaos for another generation. 
Science is revolutionizing our power over bodily ills. 


Within the past few years the knowledge of the causes of disease has 
become so far advanced that it is matter of practical certainty that, by the 
unstinted application of known methods of investigation and consequent con- 
trolling action, all epidemic disease could be abolished within so short a 
period as fifty years. It is merely a question of the employment of the 
means at our command. . . . But why should we be content to wait long 
years, even centuries, for this control, when we can have it in a few years?’ 


(5) If we accept the Platonic conception of the State as 
an educational establishment and widen our conception of 
public education to embrace the training of the body as 
well as the training of the mind, then we shall join in the 
Minority’s crusade against destitution due to sickness, 
even if we reject much else in their program. We shall 
strive to develop a health conscience in the community and 
put an end to much superfluous misery. We shall not 
weaken but strengthen moral responsibility, because 
we shall set up public standards of physical behavior and 


‘\ make positive demands upon house-owners and _ house- 


dwellers who now have vested rights in poverty and dirt. 
_ The family will not be deprived of the duty of personal 


“ministration upon the sick in the home, but it will be in- 


structed in the ways of service. Automatic tests will be 
applicable to much of the work of the Public Health Au- 
thority, but there will certainly be much malingering so 
long as weakness of character and the unattractive condi- 





* Sir E. Ray Lankester, ‘‘The Kingdom of Man,’’ pp. 36-38. 
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tions of much of modern industry combine to make men 
prefer to sham illness rather than go to work. But the 
positive gain in the increased happiness of children would 
outweigh the minus reaction of much deception, and, as 
health spreads, the hope and courage that normally go with 
it would prove as infectious as the disease and hopeless- 
ness of the slums and the callous fatalism of the Highlands 
and Islands. 
THomas JONES. 
QueEN’s University oF BELrast. 


ETHICS AND LANGUAGE. 
Cc. W. SUPER. 


HE human psyche manifests itself outwardly in 
speech, in myth and legend, in handicrafts and in 
customs. Among the races which have made some ad- 
vance from the most primitive stage, language becomes 
literature, myth and legend become religion, handicrafts 
are developed into arts, and customs into statute law. In 
the higher stages we find these manifestations still further 
developed. Literature and the handicrafts are joined in 
the production of instrumental music, myth and legend 
not only become religion but grow into a more or less 
elaborate cult, the handicrafts eventually produce works 
of art in sculpture, in painting, and in architecture, while 
customs are not only fixed by statute, but generate moral 
sentiments which rise above law and are obeyed even when 
there is no constraint. We are here concerned only with 
the relation of languages to ethics, and shall not pursue 
the interrelation of other phases of mental activity that 
have produced what we call civilization.’ 





* English unfortunately lacks a number of words, existing in German and 
other European languages, that express definite concepts in this domain 
of research. For example, we have no exact equivalent for the German 
Kultur, nor for Kultus (French, le culte), nor for Sitte, nor for Wissen- 
schaft. 
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It must be evident to every one who has reflected upon 
the genesis and growth of moral concepts, that we have no 
means by which to trace them except the intensive study 
of the terms by which they are expressed. Not much 
light can be got from the languages older than the Greek. 
Egypt and Mesopotamia had attained a fairly high degree 
of civilization. Their citizens must therefore have prac- 
tised rules recognizing the claims of one individual upon 
another: in other words, there must have been a fairly 
definite recognition of reciprocal duties and obligations. 
But our information is of the most vague character. Even 
where we have before us a written code, we have no means 
of knowing to what extent it was observed and enforced. 
Why the ancient civilization in these regions persisted as 
long as it did and then perished completely, will probably 
always remain an unsolved enigma. When we come to a 
study of Hebrew we are upon somewhat firmer ground. 
Albeit, this language does not take us further back than 
the Homeric poems. Besides, the Jews did not investi- 
gate their language with the same assiduity as did the 
Greeks; consequently we are not in position to penetrate 
as deeply into its arcana. Neither is the Hebrew a primi- 
tive language in the sense in which the Greek is primitive. 

It is illuminating for the growth of moral ideas that the 
Homeric poems contain a number of terms that have, in 
some cases, a slightly ethical tinge. We are here on the 
threshold of ethical ideas. But there is not one of which 
the meaning is unambiguous and definite. Buchholz, in 
his ‘‘Homerische Realien,’’ devotes about one hundred 
and sixty-five pages to the consideration of Homeric 
ethics. His conclusion is that there is very little in the 
conduct of the Homeric characters that can be called 
ethical, and that there are no words which express clear- 
cut ethical ideas. Homer’s men are estimated by their 
peers almost entirely according to their prowess, or their 
physical efficiency. Those who do things or get things 
done, no matter by what means, are represented as the 
favorites of the gods. An illuminating passage is found 
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in the thirteenth Book of the ‘‘Odyssey.’’ It purports 
to give the words of Athene to her favorite: 


Crafty must he be, and knavish, who would outdo thee in all manner of 
guile, even if it were a god encountered thee. Hardy man, subtle of wit, 
of guile insatiate, so thou wast not... to cease from thy sleights and 
knavish words, which thou lovest from the bottom of thy heart. But come, 
no more let us tell of these things, being both of us practised in deceits, 
for that thou art of all men far the first in counsel and in discourse, and I 
in the company of all the gods win renown for my wit and wile. 


This translation of Messrs. Lang, Leaf, and Myers in 
poetic prose is probably as near an accurate rendering 
into English as can be made. But we are liable to be 
misled by its archaisms and by the definite meaning we 
are wont to attach to some of the words. We get the 
poetry of the original rather than its full meaning. Here 
the poet places the man and the goddess on the same 
moral level, and an extremely low level it is. It is within 
bounds to say that such a man would have no standing 
in reputable society. Yet the ‘‘Odyssey’’ already rep- 
resents an advance over the ‘‘Iliad’’ in notions of right 
and wrong. It does not quite so much glorify slaughter 
and brute force; it shows a slight preference for the 
cunning man over the man whose chief glory is physical 
prowess. Although the nobler impulses do not appear 
frequently in either of the poems, they come to the sur- 
face occasionally. There are more words in the later 
poem that by implication betray ethical feeling, albeit 
somewhat vaguely. Among them are ‘god-fearing’ 
(theoudés), ‘right-minded’ (noémon), ‘just’ (dikaios), 
and ‘holy’ (hagné). None of these words occurs in the 
‘‘Tliad.’? They have not the precision of meaning they 
attained later, but they mark the direction in which their 
subsequent development proceeded. Self-possession, fer- 
tility in resource, fortitude amid the most hopeless cir- 
cumstances, nobility of birth, tenure of political power 
according to the narrow views of the age, insight and 
prudence, physical strength and beauty, attachment to 
friends and implacable hostility to enemies,—these are 
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the primary virtues of Homer’s heroes. Some of them 
were endowed with more of these attributes; others with 
less. So many words are employed to express them that 
we readily see how vague the meaning of each one must 
have been and how they overlap more or less. We have 
here plainly a groping after something which the poet 
or poets felt, by a sort of instinct, must exist; yet the 
language of the age was lacking in the terms needed. 
The man who thinks clearly can generally express him- 
self clearly and to the point, while he whose ideas are 
vague usually talks and talks without getting near the 
heart of the matter. This is what we find in Homer. 

Walter Bagehot, although he did not have the Homeric 
age specifically in mind, has some lucid remarks to offer 
on primitive conditions, which are appropriate in this 
connection. He says: 


I at least cannot call up to myself the loose conceptions (as they must 
have been) of morals which then existed. If we set aside all the elements 
derived from law and policy which run through our current moral notions, 
I hardly know what we shall have left. The residuum was somehow, and in 
some vague way, intelligible to the ante-political man, but it must have been 
uncertain, wavering, and unfit to be depended upon. In the best cases it 
existed much as the vague feeling of beauty exists in minds sensitive but 
untaught: a still small voice of uncertain meaning; an unknown something 
modifying everything else and higher than anything else, yet in form so 
indistinct that when you looked for it, it was gone,—or if this be thought 
the delicate fiction of a later fancy, then morality was at least to be found 
in the wild spasms of ‘wild justice,’ half punishment, half outrage,—but 
anyhow, being unmixed by steady law, it was intermittent, vague, and hard 
for us to imagine. . . . In these days, when we can not by any effort drive 
out of our minds the notion of law, we can not imagine the mind of one 
who could not by any effort have conceived it.? 


The Homeric poet endeavors to place himself amid the 
scenes which he describes. He does not profess to be 
better than the men whose characters he portrays. We 
may, however, credit him with a little keener insight, a 
little closer sympathy with the moral virtues, a little 
more kindliness of feeling than we may expect to find 
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among the rough and ready men of action whom he 
brings before us. Hence we find him now and then de- 
laying his narrative, in order to expatiate on scenes and 
circumstances betokening a sympathy with the milder 
traits which were gradually developing among his 
countrymen. We may cite the parting of Hector and 
Andromache, the interview between the swineherd 
Eumeus and Ulysses, and the dire plight of the faithful 
hound Argos, which moved his master to tears. There 
are few more touching passages in all the range of poetry. 
When we compare his subsequent treatment of the suitors, 
it is hard for us to believe that the same man could be so 
tender and so truculent. Yet every one who reads knows 
that similar traits come into evidence almost every day. 
Mr. Bagehot says further: 















To sum up, law, rigid, definite, concise law, is the primary want of early 
mankind. But it is their greatest difficulty, as well as their first requisite; 
the thing most out of their reach, as well as that most beneficial to them if 
they reach it. . . . The Romans did half the work for above half of Europe. 
But where could the first ages find Romans or a conqueror? * 










The Greeks, even of the Homeric age, had regard for 
what we call law. But our language has no words to 
express the poet’s meaning accurately. He says of the 
Cyclops, aéexiorsa én, that is, he had no regard for divine 
ordinances, although his noun is a negative. Further on 
we learn that he knew neither judgment nor justice: 
obre dixac eb eidéra obre Beuiorac. Here we have the positive 
counterpart of athemistia above. These ‘themistes’ were 
unwritten ordinances, which, from length of usage, had 
come to be regarded as sacred. The average Greek never 
learned to distinguish between moral conduct proper, 
conduct regulated by law, and conduct that follows cus- 
tom. When we read that an act was performed kata 
nomon, we are often uncertain whether it was according 
to law or to usage. Moreover, the student of Greek 
affairs is constantly confronted with the faith which the 
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citizens had in law, and with their disregard of justice 
in the modern sense. The bane of the Athenians above 
all others was legislation and litigation. Everything had 
to be done according to law, even if a law enacted to-day 
had to be repealed to-morrow, or if a law had to be 
passed to suit a special case. Greek literature is filled 
with invectives against tyrants (or, as they had better be 
called, usurpers), no matter how benevolent and public 
spirited they might be, although the ecclesia was often 
guilty of the most flagrant acts of tyranny. The history 
of Athens is the record of an almost uninterrupted effort 
to create a moral sentiment by statute. Venality was the 
besetting sin of its citizens. In spite of the severe penal- 
ties imposed upon bribery and inflicted upon those who 
were found guilty of accepting bribes, the evil grew 
apace. The same mortal disease preyed upon the polit- 
ical vitals of Sparta, although its government was dif- 
ferently constituted. The failure to develop a sound 
ethnic and personal morality apart from law, ultimately 
led to the ruin of Greece. We find something of the same 
thing in Rome, but, for reasons that need not detain us 
here, the disease was slower in its operation. When the 
church eventually became the heir of the secular empire, 
its laws took the place of those of the state, until in the 
end what the hierarchy prescribed was regarded as the 
moral norm by almost everybody. 

When we come to the Germanic nations, we find a dif- 
ferent condition of affairs. Sitte, Gesetz, and Satzung 
were Nomos and Nomoi, but to act in conformity with 
them was not necessarily sittlich. Schiller makes the con- 
spirators on the Ruetli appeal to the old Satzungen for 
their rights. Luther appealed from the church to the 
Scriptures, and by so doing paved the way for a personal 
morality, since his doctrine culminated in making every 
man the judge of his own actions in their ethical aspects. 
Feeble as the efforts were at first, the reformed church 
was based upon the right of private judgment. Says 
Hegel: 
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In the Lutheran church the subjective feeling and the conviction of the 
individual is regarded as equally necessary with the objective side of truth. 
Truth with the Lutherans is not a finished and completed thing; the subject 
himself must be imbued with truth, surrendering his particular being in ex- 
change for the substantial Truth and making that Truth his own. ‘ 


The religious reformers, in a sense, took up the prob- 
lem of morals where the Greek thinkers had left it, with 
the result that the inward monitors have developed more 
and more apart from and independent of the hierarchy. 
No Protestant can say that an act is sittlich because it is 
Sitte. It may therefore be confidently affirmed that mod- 
ern ethics rests upon the firmest possible basis. If our 
present civilization should ever pass away, as did that 
of ancient times, it will not be from lack of knowledge, 
but from weakness of will to put knowledge into practice. 

It is probable that we have access to only a part of the 
vocabulary in use in the time of Homer. Most of the 
later commentators, it is true, tell us that in those days 
all persons spoke alike. Modern analogies are against 
such an hypothesis. Homeric Greek is the speech of an 
aristocratic class. The wide range of its vocabulary, 
with its multiplicity of forms, notwithstanding the nar- 
now intellectual outlook of its dramatis persone, may be 
taken as evidence that it was not the speech of the thrall 
and the peasant. These were rarely or never admitted 
to the festive occasions when the poems were recited. 
If we may judge from the limited vocabulary employed 
by the illiterate in our day, the common man in Homer’s 
time would not have comprehended one-third of the fifteen 
thousand words in the poems. We have here the lan- 
guage which incorporates the morals of the aristocracy. 
In the fragments that have come down to us under the 
name of Theognis, we begin to see the differentiation of 
moral concepts into what we may call a higher and a 
lower stratum. Some of these fragments are at least as 
old as the sixth century B. C. They furnish instructive 
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testimony of the transformation which many words had 
commenced to undergo. The plebeians were laying claim 
to patrician virtues, although all our testimony comes 
from the latter class. The former were learning to use 
the ethical vocabulary of the optimates; but not in the 
received sense. Many terms which in the course of time 
came to be used almost exclusively in an ethical sense, 
were formerly employed in a social and political signifi- 
cation. Grote, in the third volume of his ‘‘History of 
Greece,’’ calls attention to this feature of Greek in the 
time of Theognis, and adds some interesting parallels 
from the later Greek and from the Latin. He might have 
cited examples from any modern language. If we trace 
the history of the word ‘gentleman,’ we find that it has 
been gradually extending the scope of its meaning. In 
‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’’ it has reached the domain 
of the waif and the outcast. Lecky says: ‘‘In the prov- 
ince of Ulster, Archbishop Synge assures us, that there 
were not in his time more than forty dissenters of the 
rank of gentlemen.’’® Theognis would have written that 
there were not more than forty kaloi kagathoi. We can 
follow the course of this word in its different forms in 
the English and Romance languages back into the Latin. 
The gentleman is the man who belongs to a gens, and who 
has, therefore, a traceable ancestry. Our word ‘noble’ 
has gradually undergone a like amplification of meaning. 
A noble deed was originally one that was performed by 
a nobleman, or that was characteristic of the noble class, 
the nobility. The nobility was the judge. If the common 
man performed an act that excited admiration, it was 
simply because he did what a nobleman would have done. 
The world has, however, grown wiser by experience and 
has learned to distinguish between a noble man and a 
nobleman. The nobles and the notables are those who 
are known. Roman biographers sometimes inform us 
that So-and-So was born in an obscure place, that is, 
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of obscure ancestry, in a class of society that was not 
known, a class that was careless about its progenitors. 
It was only by a sort of transferred merit that a menial 
could be credited with a noble deed: it was by doing as 
a nobleman would have done. We find exactly the same 
concept underlying the German. The Edelmann is the 
man who is a member of the Adel. Eine edle Handlung 
is one that is characteristic of the man who belongs to 
the Adel. The same root exists in the Anglo-Saxon; the 
Norman conquest, however, displaced it with a derivative 
from the Latin. Dr. Bloomfield, in his note on a passage 
in Thucydides, where the kaloi kagathoi are spoken of 
as the so-called respectable people, shows a singular 
misapprehension of the real state of the case. The quali- 
fying epithet is not added because the appellation was 
not yet ‘‘firmly established,’’ but for the opposite reason. 
It was the common designation. A similar passage is 
found in Plato’s ‘‘Republic.’’ Whether the aristocracy 
embraces the best people is usually a matter of locality, 
or at least of country. Rome was during almost its en- 
tire existence as a state governed by an aristocratic class. 
According to the standard of the time, it was generally 
well governed. Both German and French writers are 
wont to characterize the English government as the best 
in Europe and to point to it as a model. Yet, until quite 
recently, it was almost entirely in the hands of the aris- 
tocracy. While therefore the same statement may be 
made of almost every country of Europe, the subject 
fared worse everywhere than in Great Britain. It is not 
probable that Herrenmoral ‘‘fell into desuetude in 
Greece through the Socratic philosophy’’: this was due 
to ethical progress; Socrates merely gave it a fixed place 
in literary discussion by emphasizing the intrinsic worth 
of man as man. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
Xenophon and Plato, and, in a scarcely less degree, Aris- 
totle had little sympathy for Demos. 


* We thus have noble for the Germanic Adel and edel. 
Vol. XX.—No. 2. 14 
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The terms, ‘gentle’ and ‘virtue,’ when traced back to 
their original signification, show a transition almost from 
one pole to the other. Virtue was originally masculine 
excellence, as the etymology of the word plainly indicates, 
In its present sense it is used chiefly of woman: one does 
not often hear of a virtuous man. ‘Gentle’ and ‘gentler’ 
are now applied only to the female sex. Although woman 
counted for very little legally until within recent times, 
she was accounted the bearer of the gens. While ‘genteel’ 
has not any necessary connection with morality, gentle 
as a component part of gentleman is often associated 
with moral characteristics. Lowell speaks of Roger Wil- 
liams as being a ‘‘gentle and good man.’’ We need not 
go back to Theognis to ascertain what is meant by ‘good 
society.’ Every village can furnish practical examples 
of persons who, in common parlance, move in ‘good 
society’ or in the ‘best society.’ What the adjective con- 
notes depends upon local conditions: one thing is cer- 
tain,—it is never applied to those who labor with their 
hands. The very persons who are excluded use the 
phrases that have gained currency among those who em- 
ploy them in disparagement. Of course, the Outs do 
not mean exactly the same thing as the Ins. We have 
the fact repeated ad nauseam, when disclosures of mu- 
nicipal rottenness are made, that some of the ‘best citi- 
zens’ are implicated. Moreover, every penitentiary in 
this and every other country shelters a colony of those 
‘best citizens.’ 

It is to be noted that in the Homeric age public opinion, 
as we may call it, already exercised a very strong in- 
fluence. Then as now it was usually in favor of morality, 
or at least of social order, but not always. This mys- 
terious force, which everybody fears and for which nobody 
is responsible, plays an important part in every society 
no matter how loosely organized. It has led to the lynch- 
ing of many an innocent victim and to the acquittal of 
many a proved criminal. It has sustained many a man in 
his fight against corruption, and has condemned many a 
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woman who was a sacrifice to man’s perfidy. When not 
erystalized into statutes, any person is at liberty to dis- 
eard it, while few have the courage to do so. Custom, 
which is but hereditary public opinion and differs from 
it only in that it changes slowly, while public opinion 
sometimes changes rapidly, is, according to Pindar, king 
of all. The Greeks, already in the time of Herodotus, 
had noted this, and had begun to distinguish between 
custom and nature. When Darius asked some Greeks 
for what they would be willing to eat the dead bodies of 
their parents, they cried out in horror that nothing could 
induce them to do so; when he called a tribe of Indians 
and asked what would induce them to burn the corpses 
of their parents, they were shocked at the bare thought 
of such a deed. The word chiefly used by Homer to desig- 
nate public disapproval is nemesis, which was not yet 
a personification of retributive justice, a signification 
which it attained at a later period. Three other terms 
are likewise of frequent occurrence: aidds, aischos, and 
oneidos. All are, however, regarded as deterrent and 
not hortatory. It may be remarked in this connection 
that law on the whole, whether moral or statutory, is 
chiefly prohibitory. Jurisprudence is mainly a system 
of restraints, except in so far as it embodies directions 
to the officers of administration. In the ‘‘Iliad’’ Phoinix 
says, when minded to slay his father: ‘‘Some immortal 
stayed mine anger, bringing to my mind the people’s voice 
and all the reproaches of men (oneidea) lest I should 
be called a father-slayer amid the Achaians.’’* This pas- 
sage, albeit of doubtful authenticity, is thoroughly 
Homeric in spirit. In another passage Helen wishes ‘‘that 
she had been mated with a better man that felt dishonor 
and the multitude of men’s reproachings (Néueotv re xat aloyea).”” 
Elsewhere Nestor beseeches the Achaians to ‘‘set shame 
of other men’s contempt in your hearts (aiss).’?* In the 
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‘‘Odyssey’’ Telemachus says: ‘‘My mother will call down 
dire avengers as she departs from the house, and I shall 
have the blame of men (nemesis).’’® In the twenty-second 
Book, Ulysses tells the wooers that they had no fear of 
the indignation of men hereafter (nemesin).?° 

Oneidos occurs eight times in the ‘‘Tliad’’ and three 
times in the ‘‘Odyssey.’’ Aischos occurs four times in 
each of the poems. Aidds is found twenty-five times in 
the two poems, and the verb from the same root more 
than forty times, while nemesis with its verb is met with 
equally often. There is also manifest a solicitude for 
the good opinion of posterity. Penelope says: 

Man’s life is brief enough. And if any be a hard man and hard at heart, 
all men cry evil on him for the time to come, while he yet lives, and all men 
mock him when he is dead. But if any be a blameless man and blameless 
at heart, his guests noise wide his fame abroad, and many call him 
excellent.” 


The potency of public opinion is further illustrated by 
an anecdote found in Herodotus.’* He tells us that Pan- 
tites, who purposely or unavoidably stayed away from 


the combat at Thermopyle, found himself in such dis- 
grace that he hanged himself. 

The regular Greek word for virtue is areté. But it in- 
cludes a great many kinds of excellence; moral excellence 
hardly at all. When the spirit of Agamemnon meets 
Ulysses in Hades, he felicitates him on the devotion of 
his wife and exclaims: ‘‘Happy son of Laertes, in good 
sooth, with great steadfastness (areté) thou didst win thy 
wife.’’'® And a few lines farther on: ‘‘Therefore the 
glory of her fidelity (areté) shall never perish, and the 
immortals shall make a precious song in the ears of men 
to the fame of constant Penelope.’’ The term occurs 
nearly twenty times in the ‘‘Odyssey”’’ and in the ‘‘Tliad”’ 





* Bk. II, 1. 136. 
wT, 40. 

"Od. XIX, 1. 329. 

* Bk. VII, Ch. 232. 
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about half as often. Evidently the dominant motive was 
prudence, the desire to stand well with the members of 
the narrow circle to which the speaker belonged. This 
motive is surprisingly modern. It hardly needs to be 
mentioned that, in the long process of evolution, only here 
and there a man has been evolved whose actions and con- 
duct are not greatly influenced by a narrower or wider 
public opinion, but solely by convictions. We must infer 
then that institutions, religious, political, and social, had 
to become in some measure fixed, before conduct was de- 
veloped that involved at least the germs of morality, that 
is, conduct that had no regard to the opinion of others. 
It is probable that the notion of free agency was entirely 
foreign to the Homeric age. Man was the puppet of 
what Hegel calls the objective will, this intangible force 
that tosses him about in every direction, as the waves 
toss a frail bark on the ocean. This being the case, we 
cannot speak of ethical conduct in the proper sense of 
the term. There is probably not a single instance men- 
tioned in either the ‘‘Tliad’’ or the ‘‘Odyssey,’’ where a 
reason is given for an act, which is not attributed to some 
supernatural agency and therefore to an agency that is 
purely external. Even the word that may sometimes be 
translated ‘to think,’ means, rather, ‘to say to one’s self.’ 
What a primitive stage this represents, and that all men 
at one time occupied the same stage, may be gleaned from 
a statement I read not long ago, in which the writer as- 
serted that in one of the South African languages he found 
that the verb ‘to think’ really meant ‘to talk in one’s belly.’ 

The usual term for good is agathos. It is met with 
more than a hundred times in Homer, while its superla- 
tive is of still more frequent occurrence. Both words 
occur more frequently in the ‘‘Tliad’’ than in the ‘‘Odys- 
sey,’’ owing to the larger number of characters the 
former poem brings upon the scene of action, although, 
it may be remarked in passing, the feminine form is used 
twice as often in the later as in the earlier epic. When 
we speak of a ‘good man,’ nobody is in doubt as to what 
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we mean; the good man in Homer is, however, his anti- 
pode in almost every respect. The man who was en- 
dowed with the largest measure of areté was agathos. 
This areté was Tugend in German and virtus in Latin. 
Tugend is clearly related to taugen, a verb of frequent 
use. (The Taugenichts is the ne’er-do-weel.) It was 
primarily applied to persons, with reference to the vigor 
that is characteristic of the prime of life. But its appli- 
cation in a literature is far wider: it is used of horses, 
of wine, of a sword, and so forth. Goethe speaks of die 
Tugenden natiirlicher Edelsteine. English writers, until 
comparatively recent times, employed ‘virtues’ in the 
same sense. A thousand years after Homer, areté still 
had a slight tinge of objectivity. Both in Plutarch and in 
the New Testament it is correlated with doxa and epainos, 
as we may see in the passage: ‘‘If there be any virtue,”’ 
ete. (Philippians, iv, 8). 

Let us examine the Latin a little farther. When Hor- 
ace 1* writes: ‘‘ Virtus, repulse nescia sordide,’’ ete., Vir- 
tue that knows not the disgrace of defeat; and again: 
‘Virtus recludens immeritis mori Celum,’’ Virtue opening 
heaven wide to those who deserve not to die; he had in 
mind the modern conception of virtue as moral excellence. 
A little farther along, when glorifying the man who is 
bold in conscious worth, he informs us that it was by this 
course, that is, by virtue, that Pollux and roving Her- 
cules and father Bacchus and Augustus and Quirinus 
gained the fiery heights. Here are two conceptions of 
virtue which present a singular mixture. To speak of 
it as one of the qualities that distinguished Hercules and 
Bacchus seems like a parody. We can suppress a smile 
only when we recall what the word meant to the author; 
for the context shows that he was in earnest. In modern 
Italy the etymological descendant of virtus appears in a 
still different garb. Dryden says: ‘‘The Italians call 





Odes, III, 2. The three Odes beginning the Third Book are really but 
one. 
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a man a virtuoso who loves the noble arts and is a critic 
in them.’’ Here the virtuous man, conformably to the 
national predilection for the fine arts, is he who pos- 
sesses expert knowledge or skill. It is true, even in Italy 
this is not the sole meaning of virtuous, but it is the one 
that most impressed foreigners, and hence was trans- 
ferred by them into their own tongue. 

Bonus means agathos. In Latin discussion it appears 
most frequently in the phrase summum bonum. Its earli- 
est use shows a strongly materialistic tinge; nor are its 
descendants and equivalents free from it. Bona meant 
the good things of this life, earthly possessions, a signifi- 
cation that is almost exactly covered by the French biens. 
In hommes de bien we still have the word, but the connec- 
tion shows that its meaning has shifted. The German 
Gut is likewise a familiar designation of landed property, 
an estate. In the English ‘goods’ the word has a purely 
material signification. A careful examination of honestus 
makes it evident that if it ever meant ‘honorable’ or 
‘honest’ in their subjective sense, the instances are rare 
and late compared with those in which it means honorable, 
that is, honored with a public office. Its Latin congeners 
have all more or less regard to outward appearance. In 
a state of society in which the good of the tribe was of 
prime importance, to be entrusted with an office, through 
which its interests could be most effectively guarded, was 
the highest mark of esteem. Honor and honors refer en- 
tirely to official dignities. Closely akin in meaning is the 
German Ehre, rank, dignity, magnificence, although its 
related root in the Anglo-Saxon has not passed into Eng- 
lish. Der Ehrwiirdige is covered by our ‘honorable,’ 
when applied as an official title; but it does not mean 
der Ehrliche any more than our ‘honorable’ means hon- 
est or upright. An honorable man is just as much the 
noblest work of God as an honest man; to be an ‘Honor- 
able’ is something quite different. Evidently Mark 
Anthony, in the speech Shakespeare puts into his mouth, 
regarded the two terms as synonymous. 
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One of the most important vocables that may be con- 
sidered in this connection is ‘conscience.’ It is usually 
defined as that power or faculty of the human mind by 
which it discerns the moral quality of acts and feelings. 
But the Latin word conscientia by no means covers our 
word conscience, although it is its direct ancestor. It is 
plainly connected with cognition (con-scientia), and 
means a knowing along with something else, or perhaps 
with ourselves. The Greek syneidesis is compounded in 
precisely the same way. In speaking of conscience, a 
competent authority says: ‘‘Neither Greek nor Roman 
used it in our sense. It is unknown to the Old Testa- 
ment, is never used by our Lord, nor by the New Testa- 
ment writers except Paul and Peter.’’'® This statement 
is perhaps a little stronger than the facts warrant, but 
there is no doubt that it is true in the main. As late 
as the time of Luther, the terms wissen (know) and Ge- 
wissen were sometimes employed as synonyms. In Ger- 
man a distinction has likewise arisen between das Recht 
and das Rechte, just as in English we make a difference 
between right and rights. It is well known that under 
the law a man may have rights that are clearly in con- 
travention of right. Legal rights differ widely in differ- 
ent countries and in the same country at different times. 
Again, rechtschaffen means made or created according 
to what is right. Itis rechtgeschaffen. Der rechtschaffene 
Mann was primarily the man who lived according to the 
right, as established by the community of which he formed 
a part. It has now risen to a higher plane. Here we 
come upon the straight man, the upright man, a being 
created by the human imagination and placed in a region 
where he still dwells, but towards which the hopes and 
aspirations and strivings of man are advancing by imper- 
ceptible gradations. The straight man, the upright man, 
the righteous man, is the highest type of the human 
species as pictured in speech by the consensus of the com- 
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munity. But the underlying concept is purely material- 
istic. It has long been the fashion to talk glibly of ‘rights’ 
as if it were a term concerning the signification of which 
there could be no dispute. Men in general think, if they 
do not say, that ‘all men are endowed with certain in- 
alienable rights.’ In practice these assumed inalienable 
rights are constantly alienated and circumscribed by the 
state. ‘hey must be defined before they can be defended ; 
and definition is limitation. 

A few words as to ‘manners’ and its etymological re- 
lations will not be out of place here. When the English 
translators wrote: ‘‘Evil communications corrupt good 
manners,’’ they meant morals. Luther’s German says: 
“‘Boese Geschwaetze verderben gute Sitten.’’ The Greek 
evidently means that evil associations corrupt good 
morals, a point which the English of three centuries ago 
does not bring out. When Cicero exclaimed: ‘‘O tempora, 
O mores,’’ he was calling attention to the perverted man- 
ners and morals of his day, but his hearers had to infer 
his meaning. ‘Manners’ no longer has any connection 
with morals; it is applied only to behavior. Hence a 
man may have bad manners and be thoroughly upright. 
The term is used several times in the Bible, while morals 
does not occur. The French progenitor of ‘manners’ is 
of frequent occurrence; from the French it passed into 
both German and English with scarcely a change of mean- 
ing. Moral is of late appearance in German; it seems 
to have been borrowed from the French by Wolff, for 
the purpose of avoiding the ambiguity to which Sitte 
might lead. The same ambiguity lurks in Sittlichkeit: 
hence the Germans often use Moralitat, as morality of 
the heart, or conscience, and Sittlichkeit, as conventional 
moral conduct. Neither ‘ethics’ nor ‘morals’ seems to 
occur in Shakespeare, but he uses ‘manners’ a number 
of times to designate conduct. It is probable that the 
former of these words at least, was not naturalized in 
English until after his time. 

There is a considerable number of other words that 
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exhibit the growth of humaneness and even common 
honesty by the gradual strengthening of the objective 
will. The process was probably about as follows: Ten 
men, or any number, may be equally heartless; but under 
special provocation one of them makes himself guilty of 
an atrocious act. The indignation, or at least the dis- 
approval, of the other nine who have not been under 
similar temptation is aroused and in one way and another 
the culprit is made to feel its effects. Under a legally 
organized government this indignation usually finds ex- 
pression in a prohibitory statute. Such has often been 
the case. Corporate honesty, in the large sense, is often 
promoted by a flagrant breach of trust; the financial loss 
of a few becomes a safeguard for many in the future. 
Penalties for crimes are never imposed upon abstract 
principles, but only after specific acts. 
C. W. Super. 
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VaLuaTION: Its NaTuRE AND Laws. Being an Introduction to 
the General Theory of Value. By Wilbur Marshall Urban, 
Ph. D. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1909. Pp. xviii, 


432. 


We have here for the first time a considerable work in Eng- 
lish upon that subject of value which has engaged so much 
attention in Germany. It must be a difficult matter for the 
writer of such a book to decide how much knowledge he may 
suppose his readers to possess, and whether he ought to write 
a text-book for them or set forth advanced study and original 
research. I may perhaps be typical of a good many English 
readers of Professor Urban’s book in that it has formed for me 
my first introduction to the subject, and to my mind he has 
made an excellent compromise. If I have found some of the 
sections rather difficult and a few of them a little easy, I have 
remembered how hard the compromise must be to make, and 
wondered that there were not more such parts. The matter of 
the book is that of a learned work in the best sense. It is written 
by one who obviously knows his subject, and even when the 
pages are difficult and seem obscure, the reader has strong rea- 
son to believe that there is clear and solid thought behind. 

The ground seems to be covered very thoroughly. We have 
first to discuss what valuation consists of, and that involves an 
examination of the nature of feeling and its relation to will. 
The treatment of this subject strikes me as one of the best parts 
of the book. Professor Urban’s special points are two. (1) 
Some writers say that valuation is a matter of feeling, and some 
that it is a matter of will, of ‘intensity-less acts of preference,’ 
the accompaniment of feeling being irrelevant (p. 76). But 
discussions of this point are misleading if they assume too hard 
a division between feeling and will. If we admit that feeling 
when it rises above the level of mere sensation-tone may have 
other qualities besides hedonic intensity,—may, for instance, have 
the attribute of restlessness or quiescence,—then there is no par- 
ticular reason for separating it from conation-consciousness. In 
that case emotion will be only ‘‘a shortened form of desire and 
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volition, in which organic largely takes the place of motor sen- 
sitivity’’ (pp. 103 f.). Valuation can then be taken to be a mat- 
ter of feeling, without our falling into the great mistake of 
supposing it to vary with hedonic vividness. Hedonic resonance 
may become as insignificant in the developed feeling as imagery 
in the developed concept. (2) The whole matter cannot be 
explained in terms of conscious experience alone; we cannot 
describe it without bringing in the notion of dispositions. These 
may be called either conative or affective. “‘What distinguishes 
the phases which are predominately affective from those pre- 
dominately conative is the degree of inhibition’’ of the tendency 
concerned (p. 94). 

We arrive, then, at the description: ‘‘Worth experience is 
a concrete feeling-attitude, in which conation is always present 
and conative dispositions always presupposed’’ (p. 93). Such 
feelings will have a logic and development of their own. Hedonic 
excitement may shrink and fall into the background as imagery 
falls back in thought, till what is left is nothing but an ‘affec- 
tive sign.’ Nevertheless this affective sign, this ‘‘relatively in- 
tensity-less appreciation’? may have the full funded meaning 
of what went before (p. 112). Again, we have not only this 
liberation from hedonic excitement, but liberation from bond- 
age to actual fact. Our valuation may rest on assumptions as 
well as on presuppositions and on judgment; we may assign 
values to what is not actually there. 

Side by side with this development of value-feeling, we have 
the development of valued objects. On the lowest level we have 
the objects of simple appreciation, ‘condition worths.’ Above 
these come such qualities and dispositions as we value in per- 
sons; the transition presupposing an elaborate process of 
Einfiihlung, of knowing others and so coming to know ourselves. 
Beginning from primitive organic sympathy with others, we 
rise to that power of intellectual construction which enables their 
dispositions and feelings to become objects to us; and thence, 
further, we rise to such intelligent participation of feeling as 
gives us our third level of value-objects, ‘over-individual’ worths. 

In all these departments we have next to study the special 
laws which govern our valuation,—laws ‘of the threshold,’ ‘of 
diminishing values,’ ‘of complementary values,’ ‘of contrast,’ 
‘of the total series,’ ‘of end feelings.’ [To find names for psy- 
chological facts is a difficult business, and no doubt the author 
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is hampered by German nomenclature already established, but 
the constant introduction of technical terms will give some 
trouble to unpractised readers, here and throughout the book. |] 
‘Value movements’ are carefully studied. We are shown the 
way in which our affections transfer themselves from end to 
means and from means to end, and also to new objects or aspects 
which emerge in the course of the processes directed toward the 
primary object. We may begin by seeking an object, and end 
by aiming rather at the constant disposition to seek it, the ac- 
tivity of seeking it, or the hedonic accompaniments. A simple 
appreciation may deepen its reference to that larger system of 
meanings vaguely presupposed which constitutes its ‘trans- 
gredient reference,’ and may so become a sense of obligation, or 
instead it may deepen its ‘immanental reference,’ and so become 
esthetic in nature. Chapters IX to XII are devoted to a very 
eareful and detailed description of our ways of valuing per- 
sonal and over-individual worths. The description is often 
fresh, thoughtful, and interesting, but sometimes the author 
seems to give overmuch space and care to explaining matters 
which are not particularly hard to understand. 

The last chapter of the book, on the other hand, I have found 
extremely difficult. The author touches here on the question 
of the possibility of a coherent philosophy of values. As far 
as I understand it, his discussion seems to me to be convincing 
and good. The test of validity suggested is the ‘‘inner identity 
and continuity of the will with its objects or with itself.’’ 

Professor Urban is a useful guide because he refers so con- 
stantly to the chief writers on his subject. He manages these 
references admirably, making them full enough to show clearly 
what the author means, and seeming always to be fair-minded 
and non-partisan. 

The book deserves sincere praise. It is, as I have said, learned, 
thoughtful, and fair, and a valuable addition to the English 
version of philosophy. Having said this with all my heart, I 
am bound to add that never did I meet a valuable book on an 
interesting subject which was so hard to read. I have con- 
stantly read sentences again and again without getting any- 
thing from them,—not because they were obscure, but because 
I failed entirely to keep my attention upon them. At intervals 
of some weeks I tried three times to read the first chapter, and 
three times gave it up. I find it hard to say what the exact 
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reason is. As far as I can make out, the unusual length of 
most of the sentences, and their lack of rhythm, have something 
to do with it; perhaps also the great number of technical terms, 
and of long words and Latin forms. It will be a pity if these 
obstacles prevent students from getting through the book. If 
they do get through, they will be glad to have read it, even if 
they are also glad to have finished reading it. 


HELEN WODEHOUSE. 
University of Birmingham. 


Srx Rapican TurnKers. By J. MacCunn. London: Edward 
Arnold, 1907. Pp. 268. 


Professor MacCunn’s book consists of appreciations of Ben- 
tham, Mill, Cobden, Carlyle, Mazzini, and Green. To each 
of the six is given a study of some forty pages,—sympathetic, 
intimate, and only critical (when it is critical) with that im- 
manent criticism, if it may be so called, which, applying no 
external hard canon, seeks to elicit the measure of truth 
contained in every view discussed, and never to prove an error 
without also proving that the error is an exaggeration cf some 
truth. The study of Mill is a model of such criticism. Instead 
of taking Mill as a mere target of criticism,—a facile process in 
the case of a writer so honestly inconsistent, and one to which 
the logic of the schools is a little over-prone,—Professor Mac- 
Cunn seeks always to ‘‘fashion his character from the heart out- 
wards,’’ and to enter first into Mill’s thought, before he enters 
the lists against his errors. One thing only has struck the re- 
viewer during a recent reading of Mill, which Professor MacCunn 
might perhaps have emphasized; and that is the sense of the 
spiritual foundations of society and its institutions which Mill, 
starting from a different point of view, nevertheless shares with 
T. H. Green. When Mill writes that ‘‘politically speaking, a 
great part of all power consists in will’’; when he urges that 
the first element of good government is ‘‘the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the human beings composing the community’’; when 
he defends democracy for the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of the individual which it brings; he is after all en- 
foreing the lessons which Green afterwards enforced, when 
he too taught that will, not force, is the basis of the state; 
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that national welfare must be concrete in ‘‘the greater worth’’ 
of ‘‘the individuals composing the nation’’; and that democ- 
racy, which means the active energy of each individual, is the 
only proper means to the attainment of such welfare. How- 
ever different Green’s view of the individual,—as an organic 
member of society, and the manifestation of an eternal con- 
sciousness,—may be from Mill’s own more atomistic and secular- 
ist conception, one cannot ignore these fundamental unities in 
the application of different conceptions. 

Professor MacCunn’s essays are written with a simplicity 
and lucidity of exposition and a vigor of style, which should 
carry them beyond the studies of philosophic scholars, and 
should give them a place on the desks of all who have to think 
or act on questions of politics and economics. Many will turn 
first to the essay on Cobden; and they will find in it enlighten- 
ment alike on the larger issues with which the doctrine of free 
trade was connected in Cobden’s mind, and on the develop- 
ments of thought which have brought that doctrine once more 
into question of late. Particularly interesting is what Pro- 
fessor MacCunn has to say of the influence of the idea of 
nationality on economic theory. The influence of that idea 
has perhaps an even wider ramification than Professor Mac- 
Cunn allows. He speaks of the modern competition between 
nation and nation for external markets; but the doctrine of 
economic nationalism has its widest and finest range in 
its internal application. The economic airépxea of the nation, 
sheltered by a system of protection, may be held to be essen- 
tial to the richest and most evenly developed national life. Only 
a nation, it may be argued, which has developed its activities 
alike in agriculture and manufacture, alike in primary and 
secondary industries, in foreign exchange and in internal pro- 
duction, can really be said to have attained the full measure of 
its stature. And this may be urged not only in the economic 
sphere, but in regard to national life generally. A nation which 
has no agriculture is not only one-sided economically, it has 
lost the contribution of a class which has something to give to 
the political life and general welfare of the community,—a class 
which can renew the national physique, and give, in the hour of 
nationa] deliberation, a sane and balanced vote (the vote of 
those ‘‘who draw the quiet air into their blood’’), to counter- 
act, or at any rate supplement, the fevered hurry and the radical 
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agitation of the towns. Such a ‘national economy’ has had its 
advocates in Germany; and it gives protectionism a finer and 
more ideal aspect in which it has its attraction even for the 
modern Cobdenite. 

Rousseau does not figure among the radical thinkers of Pro- 
fessor MacCunn’s gallery; but one can hardly speak of democ- 
racy without mentioning the man who was, in many ways, its 
greatest apostle, and Professor MacCunn is led, in the course 
of his essay on Green, to refer to him more than once. In these 
references Rousseau is perhaps somewhat hardly treated. In 
one passage we read of Rousseau’s ‘‘return to nature;”’’ in an- 
other there is a reference to his ‘‘destructive sentimentalism.’’ 
There is truth in such sayings; but there is another side of the 
matter. In the ‘‘Contrat Social,’’ Nature and the State of 
Nature do not present themselves to Rousseau as things ad- 
mirable, to which return is desirable or indeed possible. The 
State of Nature is for Rousseau a state without justice; and 
justice only comes with the institution of a political society. It 
is a state unstable and in the issue intolerable; and the necessity 
of better life drives men away from it into an organized state. 
That state, wn étre moral collectif, first makes possible a true 
and rational morality. Here there is no ‘reversion,’ such as did 
indeed appear in Rousseau’s early prize essay; and there is 
little sentimentalism. There is, indeed, on the contrary, an 
insistence on reason as the constituent force in political organi- 
zation. Rousseau, after all, had more of the elements of a 
‘thinker’ in his composition than had, perhaps, Mazzini, and 
one would have been glad to see him in this gallery side by side 
with Bentham. For Rousseau and Bentham are after all the 
‘radical thinkers’ who have had most influence on men and af- 
fairs. And Carlyle, it is worth noticing, has discernment enough 
to find room for both, if a little grudgingly, among his Heroes. 
‘‘Benthamism,’’ he tells us, ‘‘is an eyeless heroism’’ (the words 
come in a passage which shows that Carlyle can, after all, ‘‘ar- 
gue,’’ or at any rate sympathize, ‘‘with these individual hed- 
onists,’’ a little more than Professor MacCunn allows); and 
as for Rousseau, is he not of the Prophets, with ‘‘his ineradicable 
feeling and knowledge that this life of ours is true; not a Seepti- 
cism, Theorem, or Persiflage, but a Fact, an awful Reality’’? 

The style in which these essays are written,—if in conclusion 
we may speak of forms and appearances for a moment,—is 
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vigorous, vivid, and trenchant. But there are certain recurrent 
mannerisms which the reader begins to notice as he reads. One 
js, that Professor MacCunn always finds two reasons for every- 
thing. As the son of Sirach writes: ‘‘ All things are double, one 
against another.’’ Perhaps there is a certain immanent Hegel- 
janism in this ‘duplicity’; but the device recurs too often; and 
it leads inevitably, in one of its applications, to an exaggeration 
of the trick of antithesis. A sentence like that on page 135 
(‘They would escape the certain cost and the costly uncertain- 
ties of war’’) reminds one of Gorgias. 
E. BARKER. 


St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Tue EruicaL Aspects OF EvoLutTion: Regarded as the Parallel 
Growth of Opposite Tendencies. By W. Benett. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1908. Pp. 220. 


This is a very favorable example of the work of the amateur 
philosopher. The author, as he tells us himself, was attracted 
to philosophy in his student days, was compelled to lay it aside 
for the duties of a life of action, and now in retirement has re- 
turned to the study of problems long postponed, but never quite 
lost sight of. The purpose of the book cannot be better stated 
than in the author’s own words. It is, firstly, ‘‘to enforce the 
view that the process of evolution, whether it be forward and 
in the direction of further development, or backward and de- 
generative, has never exhibited the isolated advance or decay of 
any single principle in the pairs of opposites, such as good and 
evil, pain and pleasure, ignorance and knowledge, and many 
others, which enter into the total complex of human nature; 
but that, on the contrary, when any one of the partners in any 
such a pair has either grown or decreased, the other partner 
too has shared the growth or decrease to an approximately equal 
extent. The other half of our purpose has been to trace the 
connection of this principle with ethics, or the systematic rep- 
resentation of our judgments on human conduct.’’ 

This principle leads Mr. Benett to a restatement of the 
ordinary formula of evolution. The common biological view is 
that evolution means an all-round advance: according to Her- 
bert Spencer, as man evolves, he gets better altogether and 
Vol. XX.—No. 2. 15 
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more in harmony with his environment. Mr. Benett points out 
that only in one point does mankind go forward without any 
counterbalance, 4. ¢., in output of energy; but that in all other 
respects gain is counterbalanced by loss,—increase of pleasure 
by increase of pain, increase of knowledge by increase of igno- 
rance, increase of goodness by increase of badness. We might 
put the whole matter briefly in a theological formula which 
Mr. Benett does not happen to use: ‘‘The stronger God grows, 
the stronger grows the Devil.’’ If anyone asks, why then need 
men care about the progress of evolution? Mr. Benett replies that 
what men admire is just this evolutionary progress, this growth 
of energy and of contrary qualities. In other words, a world in 
which both God and Devil are very strong is more interesting and 
admirable than one in which both are comparatively weak. 

The most valuable feature of Mr. Benett’s book is the degree 
in which his theory reflects the experience of his active life. 
It is true that this experience is not obtruded; but it may be 
read plainly enough between the lines. His active life has 
been spent in helping to govern India, and in India everything 
human is on a lower scale than with us,—the race is less forcible, 
will is weaker, ambition lower; there are fewer striking vir- 
tues and fewer striking vices, less enjoyment and less suffer- 
ing, fewer problems solved and fewer problems unsolved. It is 
the vantage-ground of this experience, so different from any- 
thing with which we are familiar in Europe, that enables Mr. 
Benett to point out the weakness of those optimistic formulas 
‘survival of the fittest’ and ‘perfectibility of the species.’ He 
approves of Darwinism so far as that means descent of species 
now divergent from a common ancestry; but for such phrases 
as ‘survival of the fittest,’ he can find no warrant in the facts. 
Survival is one thing and fitness another; and the two have no 
necessary connection. 

The later chapters of the book, where Mr. Benett gets further 
away from the main thesis, hardly maintain his earlier level: 
though not wanting in acute remarks on ethical questions, they 
seem to suffer somewhat from dispersion of interest. In future 
publications Mr. Benett will do well to consult his reader a 
little more by making his scheme more definite and comprehen- 
sive, and by adding a little sharpness to the detail. 

Henry STvst. 

Oxford, England. 
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Les ConpiTIons DU BonHEuR. By Paul Souriau, Professor at 
the University of Nancy. Paris: Armand Colin, 1908. Pp. 


348. 


In writing this book, the object of which he states to be the 
determination of the actual conditions of happiness, Professor 
Souriau seems to have been moved by a desire to make people 
happier. Not that he does not also attach a scientific value to 
his task. The question, What are the main causes of human 
happiness? can only be answered by an inquiry into facts; and 
he thinks this inquiry important from the point of view of the 
discovery of truth, quite apart from any didactic value that it 
may have. Still, its main interest for him evidently lies in the 
influence which, in his opinion, it is likely to have on our happi- 
ness. It is therefore unfortunate that he does not explain clearly 
what form this influence can take. 

As to certain general conditions of happiness, such as bodily 
health and money, it seems superfluous to write a book urging 
the advantage of pursuing them, since nearly everybody desires 
to be rich and healthy. There are, however, other things, which 
are often regarded as essential to happiness, and for which it 
does seem useful to urge people to strive. The desire to do one’s 
duty, for instance, is probably neither so strong nor so universal 
as the desire for health and money; so that,—since it may be 
argued that the world would be happier if more people did 
their duty,—some discussion of moral obligations may plau- 
sibly be held to fall within the scope of a treatise on the art 
of happiness. Accordingly we find that much of Professor 
Souriau’s book is occupied with describing the general lines of 
conduct which various classes of people ought to pursue. Mar- 
riages, as a general rule, ought not to be based solely on con- 
siderations of fortune; husbands and wives ought to be mutually 
forbearing; married people ought not unduly to restrict the 
number of their children, though they ought not to have too 
many; parents ought to bring up their children well, and chil- 
dren ought to treat their parents with consideration; society 
ought to aim at a juster distribution of wealth; the rich ought 
to be public spirited and not to live in selfish luxury: these 
are samples of the views which Professor Souriau advocates at 
some length. These views, it will be seen, are neither new nor 
startling: and there can be little doubt that Professor Souriau 
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is right in saying that people ought, as a rule, to act in the ways 
that he describes. His object, however, is not merely to en- 
courage the observance of such rules by pointing them out: his 
hope seems rather to be that, by explaining their connection 
with happiness, he will persuade people to observe them more 
generally, and that thereby he will increase the total sum of 
happiness. Is this hope justified? In the first place, he indi- 
cates no way of deciding whether in particular cases the gen- 
eral rule ought to be followed or not; so that, even if increase 
of happiness and right conduct always coincided, no one could 
tell from this book whether in a particular case he ought to do 
what would at the same time make him most happy. Again, 
Professor Souriau says emphatically that happiness and duty 
do not universally coincide: the wicked, he thinks, do some- 
times flourish; so that, if anyone already knows what he ought 
to do, the remarks about happiness contained in this book will 
not influence his action so long as there is no means of ascer- 
taining whether the performance of his duty will cause an in- 
crease of happiness. It thus seems unlikely that Professor 
Souriau’s determination of the conditions of happiness should 
have the effect which he expects. 

The reason why he nevertheless regards his treatise as a guide 
to happiness is not far to seek. It lies in his constant tendency 
to identify ‘true’ happiness with morality. He does, it is true, 
begin by defining happiness as the excess of pleasures (mental 
and physical) over pains: when he speaks of a happy man, he 
is going to mean, he tells us, simply a man in whose life there 
is, on the whole, more pleasure than pain. But gradually, under 
the pressure of difficulties, he drifts into a different definition. 
Such questions, for instance, arise as whether a civilized man 
is generally more happy than a savage, or a savage than an 
animal,—questions which, if by ‘happier’ we mean simply ‘en- 
joying more pleasure,’ it certainly seems very difficult to an- 
swer in the absence of trustworthy data for comparing, in 
respect of amount and intensity of pleasure, the life (say) of 
the average savage with that of the average European. But 
if we give a wider meaning to the word ‘happier,’ it does seem 
plausible to suppose that these questions can be answered with- 
out collecting a mass of complicated facts. And this is what 
Professor Souriau does. He urges that there is some necessary 
connection between increase of pleasure and increase of activity. 
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This connection (though not precisely defined) appears to be 
such that the more intense and the more varied an individual’s 
activities, the greater (whether in quantity, or intensity, or both, 
is not clear) can be said to be his ‘true’ pleasure and his ‘true’ 
happiness. It follows that civilized men, who have developed 
moral activities over and above the physical and mental ac- 
tivities which they share with savages and animals, have a sur- 
plus of happiness over that enjoyed by creatures lower in the 
scale. Now it may be admitted that a definition of happiness 
as the full development of all normal activities, physical, men- 
tal and moral, might to some extent render probable this opti- 
mistie conclusion. If ‘to be happy’ means ‘to develop moral and 
other activities in a high degree,’ it might conceivably follow 
that people who are much concerned about morality are happier 
(ceteris paribus) than those who are not; and in that case Pro- 
fessor Souriau might be justified in thinking that by recom- 
mending morality he was showing the way to happiness. But, 
as it is, no inference from moral activity to happiness is open 
to him, because (to say nothing of his admission that the right- 
eous are not always happy) his original definition of happiness 
as excess of pleasures over pains contradicts the premiss re- 
quired for any such inference: if a happy life is defined as one 
in which pleasure predominates, it cannot also be defined as 
one of the greatest and most varied activity possible. The two 
definitions might be reconciled by proving a universal connec- 
tion between pleasure and all forms of activity; but he does 
not attempt this proof, which indeed could not be effected with- 
out abandoning the view that duty is sometimes unpleasant. 
It remains to say a word as to Professor Souriau’s claim that 
his results are based on a laborious investigation of facts. His 
object is to ‘determine the conditions’ of human happiness,— 
an ambiguous phrase which would seem to include at least an 
enumeration of the principal things which are necessary to hap- 
piness, and some comparison of them in respect of the degree 
in which they are necessary. Here our main criticism must be 
that he obtains no definite results at all except such as are 
obvious truisms. He makes indeed some parade of scientific 
method; but it is only parade: he is not really put to any great 
pains to discover that much happiness is caused by bodily health, 
a well-balanced mind, marriage, family ties, sufficient money, 
belief in religion, and so forth. It is plain enough that these 
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things are among the causes of most of the happiness in the 
world; and it is equally plain that some of them also cause 
some unhappiness. Professor Souriau makes no serious effort 
to estimate the proportion which the amount of happiness thus 
caused bears to that of the unhappiness, nor does he consider 
whether any one of these causes is more necessary as a condi- 
tion of happiness than the others. To solve these or any other 
of the numerous problems which the phrase ‘the conditions of 
happiness’ at once suggests, it would be essential in the first 
place to obtain some clear idea as to the difference which differ- 
ent intensities of pleasure make to the total amounts of happi- 
ness in which they occur. But Professor Souriau scarcely no- 
tices the difficulties connected with intensity of pleasure, and 
is far from seeing how important is the place which those 
difficulties must occupy in any theory of happiness. 


S. WaATERLOW. 


Rye, England. 


SoctaL ORGANIZATION: A Study of the Larger Mind. By 


Charles Horton Cooley. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1909. Pp. xviii, 426. 


Those whose estimate of sociology has been formed largely 
through their knowledge of Herbert Spencer and other writers 
of his school, will find a pleasant surprise in this book. The 
older sociology was physical and even materialistic. The new 
sociology is frankly dependent upon psychology. It is, indeed, 
frequently not to be distinguished from psychology except in 
its point of view, which is not that of individual consciousness, 
but that of the collective life. Among the leaders of this new 
or psychological sociology in this country is Professor Cooley, 
of the University of Michigan, whose ‘‘Human Nature and the 
Social Order,’’ and the volume we are about to consider may 
be taken as fairly representative of the new school. Those who 
have learned to expect something worth while through reading 
his former work, will be in no way disappointed in this, his 
latest production. , 

The volume before us is in no sense a formal text on the 
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psychological aspects of sociology. It is, rather, a series of 
essays on fundamental sociological problems, written in delight- 
ful literary style, and with keen and sound psychological in- 
sight. The book is divided into six parts, Part I treating ‘‘The 
Primary Aspects of Organization’’; Part II, ‘‘Communica- 
tion’’; Part III, ‘‘The Democratic Mind’’; Part IV, ‘‘Social 
Classes’’; Part V, ‘‘Institutions’’; Part VI, ‘‘Public Will.’’ 
While all parts of the work contain sane and scholarly discus- 
sions of the problems with which they deal, Parts I and II are 
fundamental and contain the chief original contributions to 
sociological science. We shall, therefore, give them more ex- 
tended notice. 

In Part I Professor Cooley discusses the primary groups of 
society and their influence on the social life. By ‘‘primary 
groups’? he means ‘‘those characterized by intimate, face-to- 
face association and codperation,’’ such as the family, the play- 
group of children, and the neighborhood group of elders. Such 
groups are universal, belonging to all times and all stages of 
social development, and are ‘‘clearly the nursery of human na- 
ture.’’ In spite of the fact that many other forms of associa- 
tion exist in the complex social life of the present, ‘‘the fact 
that the family and neighborhood groups are ascendant in the 
open and plastic time of childhood makes them even now in- 
comparably more influential than all the rest.’’ These groups, 
then, are the springs of life, not only for the individual, but 
for social institutions. They especially give rise to our social 
ideals, which become the motive and test of social progress. Our 
notions of love, freedom, justice and the like are gotten very 
largely from life in these primary groups. Moreover, it is in 
them that we first get the idea of a moral unity, a ‘we.’ The 
family life, for example, is ‘‘the immemorial type of moral 
unity, and the source of its many terms,—such as brotherhood, 
kindness, and the like.’’ ‘‘The ideal of moral unity’’ is, then, 
“‘the mother, as it were, of all social ideals.’’ Democracy is 
an extension of the ideals from the playground and neighbor- 
hood group, while Christianity, as a social system, is based 
upon the family. The projection of these ideals into an ever 
more complex social organization, ‘‘the creation of a moral 
order on an ever-growing scale, is the great historical task of 
mankind. ’’ 

It follows from all this that social knowledge is needed as 
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the basis of morality. ‘‘We live in a system, and to achieve 
right ends, or any rational ends whatever, we must learn to 
understand that system.’’ 

In Part II Professor Cooley gives, for the first time in soci- 
ological literature, strange as it may seem, full and adequate 
recognition of ‘‘communication’’ as a fundamental fact in the 
social life. Through communication, or all forms of interstimu- 
lation and response by means of symbols, the moral and psy- 
chical unity of society is made possible. ‘‘By means of this 
structure (the social communicating apparatus), the individual 
is a member not only of a family and a class and a state, but 
of a larger whole reaching back to prehistoric men whose thought 
has gone to build it up. In this whole he lives as an element 
drawing from it the materials of his growth, and adding to it 
whatever constructive thought he may possess.’’ From this 
point of view Professor Cooley discusses the enlargement and 
perfection of means of communication in modern life and 
the resulting effect upon government, religion, and culture. 
Also, he takes up the effect of this enlarged psychical life upon 
the consciousness of the individual, on the one hand, and upon 
the efficiency and organization of public opinion as a control- 
ling agency in society, upon the other. The whole of this dis- 
cussion, as well as his discussion regarding the growth of classes 
and of institutions, is extremely interesting and suggestive, 
but perhaps enough of the book has already been given to indi- 
cate its value to all who are interested in social and moral prob- 
lems, whether on their theoretical or practical sides. To all 
such, the best service that the reviewer can do is heartily to 
commend to them the reading of the book itself. 


CHARLES A. ELLWwoop. 


University of Missouri. 


Human Nature IN Pouitics. By Graham Wallas. London: 
Archibald Constable & Co., 1909. Pp. xvi, 302.. 


Political thinkers and workers alike should derive much in- 
struction from the study of Mr. Wallas’s stimulating little 
book. It is mainly an argument for the basing of political 
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theory and practice on the more empirical study of human 
nature, or, briefly, on psychology. The revolution which the 
application of psychological knowledge and methods has created 
in criminology and education has, Mr. Wallas contends, hardly 
affected politics at all. Here we are generally content to operate 
with a few ancient maxims until, tiring of them, we too often 
lapse into despair for the political future of mankind, or into 
cynical acquiescence in the policy of the parties to which, by 
tradition, we belong. Very aptly, Mr. Wallas compares the 
equipment of the modern political theorist or practitioner with 
that of ‘‘the medical student trained by the study of Hippo- 
erates or Galen. He is taught a few isolated, and therefore 
distorted, facts about the human type, about pleasure and pain, 
perhaps, and the association of ideas, or the influence of habit. 
He is told that these are selected from the other facts of human 
nature in order that he may think clearly on the hypothesis of 
there being no others. What the others may be he is left to 
discover for himself; but he is likely to assume that they 
cannot be the subject of effective scientific thought. He 
learns also a few empirical maxims about liberty and cau- 
tion and the like, and, after he has read a little of the history 
of institutions, his political education is complete’’ (pp. 123, 
124). 

Disappointment with the working and the fruits of repre- 
sentative government is a very common condition, and has been 
in recent years the theme of many learned treatises. Mr. Wallas, 
as an active political worker, as a candidate and canvasser at 
elections, and as a member of elective bodies in London, has 
had many reasons for sharing in the prevailing despondency. 
In the first part of this work, ‘‘The Conditions of the Prob- 
lem,’’ he very effectively sets forth some of the reasons why 
the calculations of the reforming politician have gone astray. 
The principal error, of course, is the ‘intellectualist’ assump- 
tion that the adult human being is primarily a reasoning animal, 
who proceeds in politics to choose what he considers to be the 
best means of attaining certain rationally approved ends. Mr. 
Wallas is able, on the contrary, to demonstrate, with an inex- 
haustible wealth of illustration and suggestion, the enormous 
strength of mental factors other than rational choice and in- 
ference. First come the impulses and instincts of mankind, for 
example, the impulse of affection. Adroitly managed, this im- 
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pulse will, as we know, reduce the political thinking of a con- 
stituency to a shadow. Nor, again, is it difficult to find in the 
operation of this and kindred impulses the preservative of insti- 
tutions, which are, in many ways, manifestly pernicious, as, for 
example, the British monarchy and peerage. 

Again, the springs of human action will be rightly appre- 
ciated only if we take account of the effects of habit and famili- 
arity, and, conversely, of the unusual and the strange, and of 
the modes of cognition which most directly appeal to the emo- 
tions and the will. These facts are in their way well known to 
advertisers and presumably to the baser sort of politician, whom 
the better sort are apt to find so useful. The entity which in our 
country inspires the most intense and durable political emotion 
is the party, that bug-bear of the academic politician. In this 
connection, Mr. Wallas’s words are worth quoting: ‘‘The party 
candidate is, at his first appearance, to most of his constitu- 
ents merely a packet with the name of Liberal or Conservative 
upon it. That name has associations of color and music, of 
traditional habit and affection, which, when once formed, exist 
independently of the party policy. Unless he bears the party 
label,—unless he is, as the Americans say, a ‘regular’ candidate, 
—not only will those habits and affections be cut off from him, 
but he will find it extraordinarily difficult to present himself 
as a tangible entity to the electors at all’’ (p. 90). 

Mr. Wallas suggests, with much ingenuity, the application of 
statistical methods to the human nature which is the material 
of politics. Facts relating to human beings should be collected 
under three main heads: ‘‘descriptive facts as to the human 
type; quantitative facts as to inherited variations from that 
type observed either in individuals or groups of individuals; 
and facts, both quantitative and descriptive, as to the environ- 
ment into which men are born, and the observed effect of that 
environment upon their political actions and impulses’’ (p. 
122). 

This is a considerable task and Mr. Wallas seems to me to 
take it much too lightly. Recent incursions of mathematical 
statisticians into sociology are not very reassuring, and I am 
by no means disposed to concede to them the future of political 
science. On the other hand, nothing but approval can be given 
to Mr. Wallas’s plea for a more quantitative treatment of cer- 
tain practical and political problems. It is indeed a grievous 
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reproach to representative government and a serious hindrance 
to political progress, that controversy should commonly be con- 
ducted on the system of wholesale denunciation and rejection. 
Thus Mr. Wallas writes: ‘‘For many socialists and individ- 
ualists the mere attempt to think in such a [quantitative] way 
of their problem would be an extremely valuable exercise. If 
a socialist and an individualist were required even to ask them- 
selves the question, ‘How much socialism?’ or ‘How much indi- 
vidualism?’ a basis of real discussion would be arrived at— 
even in the impossible case that one should answer, ‘ All individ- 
ualism and no socialism,’ and the other, ‘All socialism and no 
individualism’ ’’ (p. 148). More attention to the obvious ad- 
vantages of such a method would do something to mitigate some 
of the worst evils of our party system. 

The second part of the book, ‘‘ Possibilities of Progress,’’ does 
not, I think, cohere very closely with the first part, though it 
is excellent in itself and falls appropriately enough under the 
general title of the book. Mr. Wallas is aware of the danger 
which must have haunted many in reading the scathing ex- 
posures which fill the first part. ‘‘At first sight, therefore, it 
might appear that the change in political science which is now 
going on will simply result in the abandonment by the younger 
politicians of all ethical traditions, and the adoption by them, 
as the result of their new book-learning, of those methods of 
exploiting the irrational elements of human nature which have 
hitherto been the trade secret of the elderly and the disillu- 
sioned’’ (pp. 176, 177). 

Mr. Wallas emphatically abjures any anti-intellectualist con- 
clusion. An impulse which is recognized and estimated, be- 
comes capable of control and loses its bewildering potency. 
“Burke was sincerely convinced that men’s power of political 
reasoning was so utterly inadequate to their task, that all his 
life long he urged the English nation to follow prescription, to 
obey, that is to say, on principle their habitual political im- 
pulses. But the deliberate following of prescription which 
Burke advocated was something different, because it was the 
result of choice, from the uncaleulated loyalty of the past. 
Those who have eaten of the tree of knowledge cannot forget’’ 
(pp. 182, 183). 

On the other hand, Mr. Wallas sees the futility of attempting 
to exclude emotion from political life; and his ideal is well 
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represented by his choice of Plato’s conception of a codrdina- 
tion between the powers of the soul, reason harmonizing and 
strengthening the emotions by subordinating them to its ends. 
Such a ‘harmony,’ he considers, has been notably attained by 
the Japanese nation, and displayed in the recent war with 
Russia. 

The concluding chapters deal in a penetrating way with some 
important political questions, with the electoral system, the 
civil service, and so on. I should like to devote the rest of 
this review to the admirable closing chapter, ‘‘Nationality and 
Humanity.’’ This chapter contains some luminous criticisms 
of the theories which dominated nineteenth century interna- 
tional polities, those, for example, of Mazzini, on the one hand, 
and of Bismarck and English imperialists, on the other. But 
the essential part of the discussion is the moving presentation 
of the way in which growing knowledge is abating the crude 
intolerant prejudices of an earlier age. Neither ideals nor 
methods ‘emerge’ with complete clearness from these inspiring 
pages; but one reads and rereads them without ever failing 
to draw from them new hopes for better days. I would fain 
quote the closing passage: ‘‘We all of us, plain folk and 
learned alike, now make a picture for ourselves of the globe 
with its hemispheres of light and shadow, from every point of 
which the telegraph brings us hourly news, and which may 
already be more real to us than the fields and houses past which 
we hurry in the train. We can all see it, hanging and turning 
in the monstrous emptiness of the skies, and obedient to forces 
whose action we can watch hundreds of light-years away and 
feel in the beating of our hearts. The sharp new evidence of 
the camera brings every year nearer to us its surface of ice and 
rock and plain, and the wondering eyes of alien peoples. It 
may be that we shall long continue to differ as to the full sig- 
nificance of the vision. But now that we can look at it without 
helpless pain it may stir the deepest impulses of our being. To 
some of us it may bring confidence in that Love that Dante saw, 
‘which moves the Sun and the other Stars.’ To each of us it 
may suggest a kinder pity for all the bewildered beings who 
hand on from generation to generation the torch of conscious 
life.’’ 

W. J. Roperts. 

University College, Cardiff, Wales. 
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Evotutionary SociauismM. By Eduard Bernstein. Translated 
by Edith C. Harvey. (Vol. VII of the ‘‘Socialist Library,’’ 
edited by J. Ramsay Macdonald, M. P.) London: Inde- 
pendent Labor Party, 23 Bride Lane, E. C., 1909. Pp. xxiii, 
224. 


This work is a translation, with certain additions, of two 
essays published several years ago by the intellectual leader of 
what is called the revisionist tendency in the German Social 
Democratic movement. The revisionists are a minority within 
that party, which demands the right to criticize, in the light of 
increasing knowledge of human nature and economic and politi- 
cal facts, the traditional theories of socialism, more particularly, 
the theories associated with the name of Karl Marx. Those 
familiar with the history of sects and schools will not be sur- 
prised to find that Herr Bernstein is able to show, by quotations 
from Marx and Engels, that they were much less consistent 
Marxists than those who swear by their names. Certain theories 
which have become apparently essential parts of socialist tradi- 
tion or orthodoxy, such as those of the unmitigated accumula- 
tion of capital in an ever diminishing number of hands, the 
ever growing misery and subjection of the proletariat, and the 
final issue of this development in a catastrophic expropriation 
of the exploiters, are declared by Herr Bernstein and his friends 
to be untenable. Statistics of occupation show that in all coun- 
tries small industrial concerns are holding their own and in 
some instances increasing at the expense of the large; this is 
especially, but by no means solely, the case in agriculture, even 
in Great Britain. Again, returns of income and property tax 
do not display an increasing proletarization of the majority of 
the population, but a large increase in the number of persons 
enjoying moderate incomes. It is also clear that the amalgama- 
tion of businesses and the gains of large scale at the expense 
of small seale production, do not mean a diminution in the num- 
ber of the proprietors of the concerns: a large concern may 
belong to thousands of small shareholders. Finally, the incomes 
of the workers are rising, on the whole, and, relatively to the 
whole population, there is no increase, but a decrease in the 
number of the homeless and helpless victims of misery, upon 
whom orthodox socialists are sometimes disposed to rest their 
hopes for the achievement of the social revolution. 
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Other divergences from the orthodox tradition are ably en- 
forced by Herr Bernstein; but the above suffice to prepare us 
for some very fundamental changes which the author desires 
to see in the attitude of his party to contemporary problems and 
issues. He repudiates emphatically the economic determinism 
which is, to many friends and foes of the socialist movement, its 
most characteristic feature. He objects wholly to the over- 
shadowing of the practical tasks of the present by dreams of a 
distant future. For him the movement, or the grappling with 
the problems of the present and the immediate future in a demo- 
cratic spirit, is everything, the exact details of a remote future 
nothing at all. Socialism should be, he contends, a democratic 
workers’ movement, ready to learn from experience, and omit- 
ting no opportunity of securing the political rights and forming 
the social habits and sympathies by which the workers will be 
able to overthrow and replace the domination over their lives of 
the classes which now hold the reins of government and industry. 

Herr Bernstein’s thoughts represent fairly closely the policy 
of those British socialists who have joined with trade unions 
and codperatist societies to form the British labor party. Like 
all political enterprises, the British comprehensive labor move- 
ment has its dangers; and, like Herr Bernstein’s acute and 
thoughtful book, its progress is apt to irritate the lover of theory 
by a lack of solidity and consistency. At the same time, a 
political movement cannot thrive on enthusiasm and dogma 
alone; it must sooner or later face the problem of combining 
devotion to principle, with the investigation of detail and prac- 
tical service in the devising of effective, even though temporary, 
expedients. It must at least be gratifying to find grounds for 
the hope that the workers will explicitly adopt justice and liberty 
as essential parts of their policy, and abandon the pretense of 
indifference to everything that is ‘not socialism.’ Socialism, 
at its best, is the application of the recognition of the rights of 
man to some very important issues of human life, and can be 
realized only as part of a polity in which the sense of justice and 
equality is adequately embodied. We may heartily welcome 
Herr Bernstein’s book as a worthy attempt to set forth as 
theory, what British and other socialists are, though not always 
with assurance of theoretic consistency, striving to realize in 
practice. W. J. Roserts. 

University College, Cardiff, Wales. 
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OxrorD LECTURES ON Poetry. By A. C. Bradley, LL.D., 
Litt. D. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1909. Pp. viii, 395. 


The close connection between philosophy and the interpreta- 
tion of poetry could not be better illustrated than it is by this 
inspiring book. All the essays, especially the first four, are 
bound together by a conception which derives from Hegel, and 
which may be roughly stated as follows: The universe, as it 
appears to us in time and space, is an embodiment, more or 
less adequate, from various aspects, of one supreme all-embrac- 
ing perfection, which yet is not entirely embodied in any one 
of these, nor in all of them put together so far as they have yet 
appeared. Many of these aspects are, relatively to each other, 
ultimate, that is to say, they cannot be resolved into forms of 
one another, but they are all compatible: the absolute good is 
a harmony in all its parts. And with this Absolute man is 
connected in a peculiar sense: through his consciousness he is 
somehow in touch with its complete perfection, though exactly 
how he cannot say, and he measures everything that is pre- 
sented to him by this standard, which is thus at once known and 
unknown. 

Beauty in art is one unique, irreplaceable aspect of reality: 
the attempt to express it in terms of any other aspect, say, of 
the intellectually true, or the correct in conduct, or the fervent 
in religion, is doomed to failure: yet because they, like itself, 
are all distinct aspects of the Infinite and because the Infinite 
is a unity, the sense of a profound connection between itself 
and them haunts us, haunts and enraptures; or, if we mistake 
our experience, tempts us to believe we can translate one of 
them into the other. The poet (p. 26) ‘‘said what he meant, 
but his meaning seems to beckon away beyond itself or rather 
to expand into something boundless which is only focussed in 
it; something also which, we feel, would satisfy not only the 
imagination, but the whole of us; that something within us and 
without, which everywhere 

makes us seem 
To patch up fragments of a dream, 
Part of which comes true, and part 
Beats and trembles in the heart.’’ 


Now when we say that poetry is a unique aspect of the Infinite, 
we must, it would appear, mean more than that it is unique in 
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the sense in which the taste of a delicate wine might be. That 
too might not be resolvable into anything else, and I suppose 
such pleasures too must have their place in the absolute Per. 
fection. Only, we feel we should never want much of them, 
and that they are not inexhaustible in their value as poetry is. 
Poetry, then, it would appear, can hold the Infinite in a way that 
a strawberry-ice never could. But how hold it? Ex hypothesi 
it cannot hold the entire Infinite, because the other aspects, — 
truth, moral goodness, ete.,—press for their own irreplaceable 
shares. The answer in part perhaps is that there is no element 
in the universe that cannot show a side which could be repre- 
sented in poetry, while there are many such with which physical 
taste could not deal at all, directly or indirectly, not at any rate 
as we know physical taste on this planet. It may be in virtue 
of this profound versatility of beauty,—if the expression can 
be allowed,—that art has tended more and more to claim more 
and more of life and reality for its province. And this leads 
to the question how far it is well for a poet to have other than 
poetic interests in his own life. Mr. Bradley deprecates (p. 5) 
‘*the consideration of ulterior ends, whether by the poet in the 
act of composing, or by the reader in the act of experiencing.”’ 
For the nature of poetry ‘‘is to be not a part, nor yet a copy, 
of the real world (as we commonly understand that phrase), 
but to be a world by itself... ; and to possess it fully you 
must enter that world, conform to its laws, and ignore for the 
time the beliefs, aims, and particular conditions which belong to 
you in the other world of reality.’’ This is true, and yet it might 
be true also,—and, if the wide sweep claimed for poetry and 
its underlying connection with all the rest of life be justified, 
it would seem likely to be true,—that if the poet when not com- 
posing, can fling himself into the other world of reality and 
master it, he will gain a wealth of material for his own world 
which he never could have gained otherwise. 

As regards the relation of the poetic conception itself to the 
words which embody it, Mr. Bradley would say that it is essenti- 
ally such that for its own working-out it needs words, and cannot 
be realized without them. Until it has found words it has not 
fully grasped itself: before that the germ of the poem may be said 
to exist, but only the germ. Proceeding further, and taking the 
poet’s work as a whole in which the words and meaning are by 
some miracle vitally connected with each other, Mr. Bradley’s 
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treatment implies that the ultimate subject of poetry would be the 
ultimate subject of those other forms of contemplation which 
give satisfaction to the spirit. Now there are certain experi- 
ences in actual life which seem to give such satisfaction directly 
and at once: for instance, the experience of loving and being 
loved, or of discovering the true motions of the planets. Such 
experiences the ordinary individual calls beautiful, and the 
opposite, such as that of being betrayed or being deceived, he 
ealls hideous. But to the supreme poetic genius all alike are 
material for poetry. ‘‘It has as much delight in conceiving an 
Iago as an Imogen”’ (p. 238, quoted from Keats). Is there, 
none the less, some sense in the ordinary individual’s judg- 
ment? Has he some justification for calling one kind beautiful 
and the other ugly? If he has, ought we to say that in the one 
ease a real poetic value has become manifest in actuality, so 
much so that it only requires the attitude of disinterested con- 
templation for the lover, say, or the astronomer, to have at least 
the germ of a poem present to his consciousness; while in the 
other case, the poetic value is so sunk and hidden that the crea- 
tive poet, who is also a discoverer, has to do much more to the 
theme to bring it out. And what is this much more that he does? 
It would seem to imply at any rate the power of tracking the 
beautiful through darker lurking-places than could be trans- 
parent to ordinary men. Perhaps something of this may have 
been in Shelley’s mind when he asserted that Prometheus, the 
noblest type of manhood conceivable, was a more poetic subject 
than Satan. 

In the essay on ‘‘The Sublime’’ the question is all but raised 
how far poetry is attempting to compass something that is be- 
yond even itself, at least as we know it here. For in all poetry 
that expresses the sublime, we gain an impression of ‘‘some- 
thing which is either not determined as finite or is determined 
as infinite,’’ giving us an image of the boundlessness of the in- 
finite and ‘‘its rejection of any pretension to independence or 
absoluteness on the part of its finite forms’’ (p. 62). Again, 
it is the essence of the sublime in all its varied forms, to repre- 
sent immense and overwhelming force, manifested or held in 
reserve. It is not the quality of the attribute or element apart 
from its amount that gives us this impression; the sublime may 
be present in ‘good’ actions or it may be present in what from 
all other points of view are bad; it may be seen in Satan as 
Vol. XX.—No. 2. 16 
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in Socrates: the essential point is the greatness of the power 
implied. The significance of this power would appear to be 
bound up with the conception of some activity, actual or poten- 
tial, present or to come. The sublime, that is to say, is not a 
matter of essence merely but of existence, the existence of 
activity; and the conclusion would seem to follow that our 
exultation in it depends on our intuition that it is better for 
a good thing to be than not to be: better, that is, for it to 
exist in the sense of subserving some activity than to remain 
as an unrealized ideal. Because, if this be so, power is an 
element absolutely indispensable for each and every step toward 
the right consummation of the world. 

The basis for Hegel’s Theory of Tragedy is given by the 
double conviction that there subsists, on the one hand, a funda- 
mental unity in man’s spirit and a fundamental sympathy be- 
tween it and the ultimate order of the universe, and, on the 
other hand, that we are faced with the temporary emergence 
of inadequate embodiments which conflict with and torture each 
other. In essentials Mr. Bradley agrees with Hegel’s theory, 
while he makes searching criticisms upon possible limitations 
in it. Hegel, he holds, was right in recognizing that tragedy 
lay in conflict, a conflict where the spirit was divided against 
itself so that on either hand there was positive good and not 
only wrong and negation; right too in recognizing that what 
prevented a one-sided manifestation from maintaining itself 
unchallenged and triumphant was the supreme perfection which 
was always pressing for embodiment; right also in holding that 
our sense of reconciliation in all great tragedy was bound up 
with this belief. But the formulas, at least, of Hegel appear 
deficient when he speaks as though each side in the conflict 
must represent some definite general ethical end, as Antigone 
represents the love of the family and Creon the organization 
of the State. There can be a tragic conflict wherever there is 
spiritual value of any kind on either side. There is such a con- 
flict in ‘‘Macbeth,’’ and yet Macbeth does not, as we say, stand 
for anything but ‘himself.’ Mr. Bradley does not add expressly, 
but he seems to imply, that in such cases as ‘‘Macbeth’’ there is 
ranged on the other side of the conflict, not a one-sided aspect, 
but the whole force of the universe seen and unseen: it is the 
total moral order that is opposed to Macbeth and that demands 
his death. And such seems to be the case in most tragedies 
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from ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ to ‘‘Peer Gynt’’ where the theme is 
the temptation and fall of a nature that could be great. In 
such cases the sense of reconciliation usually takes the form 
of a recognition in the hero’s own soul, a recognition tacit or 
expressed, of ‘‘the justice of his fall.’’ For the conflict lay 
between what seemed to the man to be his good and what was 
really such; and once that division is healed, the worst is over. 
The strangest and the most interesting part of tragedy is this 
sense Of reconciliation in the very catastrophe; of the pain 
being ‘‘mingled not merely with acquiescence, but with some- 
thing like exultation’’ (p. 84). Mr. Bradley never writes more 
finely than when handling this. ‘‘If in such dramas we may 
be said to feel that the ultimate power is no mere fate, but a 
spiritual power, then we also feel that the hero was never so 
near to this power as in the moment when it required his life’’ 
(p. 84). ‘‘He dies, and our hearts die with him: and yet his 
death matters nothing to us, or we even exult. He is dead; 
and he has no more to do with death than the power which 
killed him, and with which he is one’’ (p. 91). 

The essay on Wordsworth shows that Nature to Wordsworth 
was not only, not chiefly, a vision of endless loveliness: it was 
a symbol that troubled him with suggestions of ‘‘unknown 
modes of Being,’’ hinting, though in the language of sense, at 
quite other ways of manifesting the endless stores of the Abso- 
lute than those that come to us through sense. And to Words- 
worth the shock of this revelation, even more than the ecstatic 
delight in familiar beauty, was the supreme testimony to the 
Infinite itself and to the infinitude of a mind that could, with 
whatever misgivings and shudderings of the flesh, receive it. 

Another aspect of the Infinite comes out in a character where 
some excellent persons would be astonished to find it, in the 
character of Falstaff. All through Mr. Bradley’s delightful 
study, there runs the Hegelian conception that in humor, at its 
greatest and deepest, the infinite spirit of man can mock, and 
mock triumphantly, and afford to mock, at everything that is 
presented to it here; for all things here, law and morals and 
religion and all the aims of man, are inadequate compared to 
the ideal it holds in itself, and humor springs from the per- 
ception of inadequacy, and triumphant laughter from the sense 
of boundless power. Of course Falstaff is wrong in his scale 
of values and wrong in his utter rejection of things which, 
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though partial embodiments and therefore from one point of 
view ridiculous, are yet necessary embodiments, so far as they 
go, of what is best to be desired. But none the less Falstaff’s is 
a mind that has ‘‘received from Shakespeare’s own the inex- 
plicable touch of infinity which he bestowed on Hamlet and 
Macbeth and Cleopatra, but denied to Henry the Fifth’’ (p. 
273). The whole relation between the erring Falstaff and the 
virtuous Henry is set out with wonderful fairness and pene- 
tration. It is very refreshing to come on such an unmasking 
of the elements of hardness and policy in the character of the 
man who ‘‘always succeeded,’’ and who has even succeeded in 
making certain readers take him for Shakespeare’s ideal hero, 
as perhaps Shakespeare himself, with a rueful smile, guessed 
they would be sure to do. And it is very refreshing in a book 
so instinct with noble ethical feeling to find such a whole- 
hearted sympathy with the Falstaffian point of view. 

It is not for nothing that Mr. Bradley has studied for so 
long the most sympathetic of all geniuses; his affinity to Shakes- 
peare’s spirit emerges not only in his convincing study of 
‘‘Shakespeare the Man,’’ but in his own union of moral earnest- 
ness with freedom from moral pedantry, his power of entering 
as he enters into the most varied types: the soul of Keats and 
the soul of Shelley, the soul of Cleopatra and the soul of 
Hamlet. 

F. Mevian STaweE tw. 


London. 


VoLTarRE PHILosopHe. By Georges Pellissier. Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1908. Pp. iii, 304. 


When M. Pellissier sums up his study of Voltaire by saying 
that that name symbolizes the work of the eighteenth century 
in the enfranchisement of human reason, and that therefore 
Voltaire is, even more than Rousseau, the great philosopher of 
his age, we must protest that the word ‘‘philosopher’’ is being 
used in a very inexact and popular sense. To be a great phi- 
losopher it is necessary that a man should, by reasoning about 
philosophical subjects, either make discoveries in them himself 
or enable others to do so; and that Voltaire achieved nothing 
of this kind the present essay most amply and candidly shows. 
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We have but to look under any of the four heads into which 
it is divided—Metaphysics and Physics, Religion, Ethics, and 
Politics—to see how remote he was from the proper philosoph- 
ical spirit in every department. A brilliant abbreviator and 
popularizer and a still more brilliant controversialist, his 
weapons were wit and common sense rather than any passion 
for truth; and indeed in the joy of battle, what room is left 
for consistency? Take, for example, his treatment of religion. 
He held the common view of his time that God must exist be- 
cause @ supreme cause is necessary for the explanation of the 
universe. But he did not believe in a God who rewards and 
punishes, nor in the immortality of the soul, nor in the free- 
dom of the will. Sharing, however, as he did, the current dread 
of atheism, he constantly recommended all these beliefs as essen- 
tial to the well-being of society. Si Dieu n’ezistait pas, il 
faudrait lVinventer. Yet in the ‘‘Traité de Métaphysique’”’ 
(which was not written for publication) he argued that good 
conduct was quite possible without these beliefs. A curious 
spectacle this, of the apostle of reason preaching, on the ground 
that they are useful, beliefs which he thinks are false, and 
which, as it turns out, he does not even believe to be useful. The 
fact, of course, is that he never grappled seriously with any philo- 
sophical problem, but oscillated between various points of view 
according to the state of his emotions and the exigencies of con- 
troversy. 

M. Pellisier’s book has the merit of being full of long quota- 
tions from Voltaire which are excellent reading; but it would 
be better if it were less of a tabulation of doctrines generally 
recognized to be shallow, unoriginal, and inconsistent, and more 
of a psychological study. What is wanted is some picture of 
the extraordinary combination of qualities which gave Voltaire 
a more imposing place in history than his greater genius and 
sincerity could give, for instance, to Pascal. That picture would 
show us the man of the world, shrewd and versatile, with an 
equal abundance of talent whether in money affairs or in phi- 
losophy, capturing the love of the people as much by his gibes 
as by his generosities and enthusiasms and crusades against 
oppression,—his very defects of meanness and vanity helping 
his suecess by stamping him of the common mold. For the de- 
scription of human character is always interesting, particularly 
when we have to do with one that makes a great figure in his- 
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tory, and still more so when it combines the most entertaining 
opposites. The prophet of the French Revolution, who rejoiced 
in the decay of tyranny, yet toadied Frederick the Great and 
endured the unsavory entanglements of the court of Berlin; 
who hated the canaille and was smothered in roses by the mob 
of Paris; who spent most of his life in preaching écrasez 
l’infaéme and always (so he said) had a fever on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, yet who went regularly to mass at Ferney and put 
up a gallows on his land to show that he was seigneur: here is 
a subject still awaiting final delineation by a brush that 
should be more subtle and painstaking, but should not be less 
vigorous than that of Carlyle. 
S. WarTer.ow. 
Rye, England. 


THE MEANING OF TruTH: A SEQUEL TO ‘“‘PRAGMATISM.’’ By 
William James. London, Bombay and Calcutta: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1909. Pp. xxii, 298. 


This volume is in large measure a reprint, with minor changes, 
of various articles which the author has published on the mean- 
ing of truth, and their dates range from 1884 to December 3, 


1908. The only important new contributions are three papers 
on ‘‘Abstractionism,’’ ‘‘Two English Crities,’’ and ‘‘A 
Dialogue.’’ I for one wish to thank Professor James for making 
it easier to get an all-round view of his position. I have for 
many years been endeavoring to ascertain Professor James’s 
standpoint on the subject treated in this volume, and although I 
had read carefully everything that is here reprinted I confess 
that I was not able to get a satisfactory view of the position as a 
whole. Whether I have now attained to this achievement re- 
mains to be seen, but at least I am glad to acknowledge that what 
till now have seemed to me,—will Professor James pardon the 
confession ?—random excursions into the field of the problem re- 
sulting in no consistent accomplishment, at last have shown that 
they have been conducted on a thoroughly systematic plan. The 
final outcome of the single engagements taken together is that 
the general commands a strategic position with his forces mar- 
shalled about him in a formidable array, and he cannot be ousted 
by those who decline to meet him on his own ground, that of 
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appeal to actual experience. The reviewer thinks that the posi- 
tion has its weaknesses, but he purposes in this review first to give 
as objective account as he can of the position. 

Professor James has made it abundantly clear that his view 
of truth in no wise commits him to subjectivism and that his 
opponents have entirely misunderstood him in charging him with 
this fault. This misunderstanding, he admits, had some excuse 
in the ‘unguarded language’ he had used in his ‘‘ Pragmatism.”’ 
There, he tells us, ‘‘I spoke of the truth of the belief of certain 
philosophers in the absolute. . . . I offered this as a conciliatory 
olive-branch to my enemies. But they, as is only too common 
with such offerings, trampled the gift under foot and turned and 
rent the giver . . . so all that I can do is to apologize, and take 
my offering back. The absolute is true in no way then, and least 
of all, by the verdict of the critics, in the way which I assigned !’’ 
(Pp. viii-x.) This undoubtedly clears the atmosphere, and 
while perhaps Professor James may not now sufficiently rec- 
ognize that it invalidates the thesis of the chapter within which 
the retracted statements appeared, as that thesis was there stated, 
the retractation must of course by every fair reader be taken as 
throwing great light upon Professor James’s present position. It 
seems as if Professor James’s views had developed more than he 
suspects; but this is a question of history, and we are now en- 
gaged, not in tracing the development of Professor James’s view 
of the meaning of truth, but in understanding what that view is 
now that it has developed. And, I repeat, it is unmistakable that 
the view is not subjectivistic. ‘‘The pragmatizing epistemologist 
posits there,’’ 7. ¢., in the universe, ‘‘a reality and a mind with 
ideas’’ (p. 191). ‘‘If the reality assumed were cancelled from 
the pragmatist’s universe of discourse, he would straightway give 
the name of falsehoods to the beliefs remaining, in spite of all 
their satisfactoriness. For him, as for his critic, there can be 
no truth if there is nothing to be true about. Ideas are so much 
flat psychological surface unless some mirrored matter gives them 
cognitive lustre. This is why as a pragmatist I have so carefully 
posited ‘reality’ ab initio and why, throughout my whole dis- 
cussion, I remain an epistemological realist’? (p. 195). 

Now, just as an idea taken by itself is nothing ‘‘but a flat piece 
of substantive experience like any other, with no self-tran- 
scendency about it, and no mystery save the mystery of coming 
into existence and of being gradually followed by other pieces of 
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substantive experience, with conjunctively transitional experi- 
ences between’’ (p. 107), and therefore is devoid of truth, 
so on the other hand the reality with which it stands in the truth- 
relation, is when taken by itself also devoid of truth. ‘‘Reali- 
ties are not true, they are ; and beliefs are true of them’’ (p. 196). 
The denial therefore of actual truth antecedent to idea is not a 
denial of reality. It remains unshaken by the denial. We have 
then two kinds of ‘entities’ or pieces of substantive experience, 
the existence of neither of which is imperilled by the absence 
of truth from either. 

Where then can truth be found? It could not be found if all 
experience were of substantive character; but ‘‘the relations be- 
tween things, conjunctive as well as disjunctive, are just as much 
matters of direct particular experience, neither more so nor less 
so, than the things themselves’’ (p. xii). The ‘‘parts of experi- 
ence hold together from next to next by relations that are them- 
selves parts of experience. The directly apprehended universe 
needs, in short, no extraneous trans-empirical connective support, 
but possesses in its own right a concatenated or continuous 
structure’’ (p. xiii). And truth is just one of these directly ex- 
perienced relations ; it is one of the continuities that obtain within 
experience. ‘‘Truth is essentially a relation between two things, 
an idea, on the one hand, and a reality outside of the idea, on the 
other’’ (p. 163). ‘‘The truth of the idea is one relation of it to 
the reality’’ (p. 234). Any scientific account of truth must 
identify this relation, pointing out just what kind of experienced 
continuity is designated by the term, and the great merit which 
Professor James claims for his account is that it alone lays its 
finger on an empirical fact and says, ‘‘There you have truth 
right in your experience and can see just what it is. You do 
not have to go outside of your experience to get it. You do not 
have to posit an absolute transcending your individual experience 
to make your definition of truth march.’’ The justice of this 
exclusive claim I do not wish to discuss here; I mention it merely 
to show that at least Professor James’s conception of truth means 
to be a thoroughly empirical conception. That this is a merit, 
it seems to me, is indisputable; and that a defect at this point is 
fatal to any conception of truth must be granted by anyone who 
bases his philosophy on experience. 

Now just what is the empirical continuity that constitutes the 
essence of truth for our author? An idea is true when it knows 
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its reality; when does this happen? An example will show. 
‘Suppose me to be sitting here in my library at Cambridge, at 
ten minutes’ walk from ‘Memorial Hall,’ and to be thinking truly 
of the latter object. My mind may have before it only the name, 
or it may have a clear image, or it may have a very dim image 
of the hall, but such an intrinsic difference in the image makes no 
difference in its cognitive function’’ (p. 104). This idea, at this 
stage of the experiential stream, is just an idea, neither actually 
true nor actually false. It is one of the entities whose experi- 
ential interrelation constitutes truth, but still this relation 
emerges in the living tissue of continuous experience; it simply 
is. ‘‘Certain extrinsic phenomena, special experiences of con- 
junction, are what impart to the image, be it what it may, its 
knowing office’ (ibid.). As I understand this, the extrinsicality 
of the superadded phenomena is merely the fact that these phe- 
nomena are not yet there in the experience. It is not a logical 
but a temporal extrinsicality. The logical question of intrin- 
sicality or extrinsicality, when taken up, carries us beyond the 
bare ‘entity’ of the initial idea. Logical intrinsicality is nothing 
but an abstract conception, having as its empirical basis the fact 
that the idea actually does continue through intermediaries into 
a terminating experience, and what makes logical intrinsicality 
an abstraction is that it ignores the intermediaries and seeks to 
connect the extremes in saltatory fashion (pp. 152-3). The 
denial of intrinsicality therefore is simply a denial, from the 
point of view of exact psychological description, of the presence 
of anything in this initial stage but just a mere flat piece of sub- 
stantive experience; but this denial does not rest on a view of 
experience as disjointed. It is rather motived by the conviction 
that conjunctivity is not found in any one term but obtains as an 
experienced continuum between terms. This continuum, however, 
is not a Democritean void between atomistic elements. Not only is 
it a continuum, but it is a plenum; and its filling consists of just 
more pieces of substantive experience, no piece cut off from its 
predecessor. Logic ignores the intermediate filling and yet main- 
tains the continuum, which is impossible without the filling. 
Both the continuity and what is continuous are facts of experi- 
ence, and neither must be left out of account in a concrete state- 
ment of the whole process. 

But the continuity which constitutes truth is not just temporal 
continuity, as will appear immediately. ‘‘For instance,’’ to 
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continue the quotation which we have interrupted to discuss the 
meaning of extrinsicality, ‘‘if you ask me what hall I mean by 
my image, and I can tell you nothing; or if I fail to point or lead 
you towards the Harvard Delta; or if, being led by you, I am un. 
certain whether the Hall I see be what I had in mind or not; you 
would rightly deny that I had ‘meant’ that particular hall at all, 
even though my mental image might to some degree have resem- 
bled it. The resemblance would count in that case as coinciden- 
tal merely, for all sorts of things of a kind resemble one another 
in this world without being held for that reason to take cogniz- 
ance of one another. On the other hand, if I can lead you to the 
hall, and tell you of its history and present uses; if in its presence 
I feel my idea, however imperfect it may have been, to have led 
hither and to be now terminated . . . why then my soul was 
prophetic, and my idea must be, and by common consent would 
be, called cognizant of reality. That percept was what I meant, 
for into it my idea has passed by conjunctive experiences of 
sameness and fulfilled intention’’ (pp. 104-5; italies changed). 
But what does ‘fulfilled intention’ mean, if the original idea 
was a flat piece of substantive experience with nothing but ex post 
facto prophetic insight? Does this not seem to imply that there 
was already in addition to flat substantivity an objective refer- 
ence also? The word ‘intention’ has not slipped in here as an 
isolated case of Homeric nodding. We read farther on: ‘‘Some 
experiences simply abolish their predecessors without continuing 
them in any way. Others are felt to increase or to enlarge their 
meaning, to carry out their purpose, or to bring us nearer to their 
goal. They ‘represent’ them, and may fulfil their function bet- 
ter than they fulfilled it themselves’’ (p. 111; italics mine). 
What can be meant by a purpose or a meaning or a goal of an 
idea which was just itself, with no self-transcendence? This is 
the crucial question in Professor James’s theory of truth. His 
answer seems to be given in these words: ‘‘ Wherever certain in- 
termediaries are given, such that, as they develop towards their 
terminus, there is experience from point to point of one direction 
followed, and finally of one process fulfilled, the result is that 
their starting point thereby becomes a knower and their terminus 
an object meant or known’’ (p. 106). Again: ‘‘Pragmatists are 
unable to see what you can possibly mean by calling an idea true, 
unless you mean that between it as a terminus a quo in some one’s 
mind and some particular reality as a terminus ad quem, such 
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conerete workings do or may intervene. Their direction consti- 
tutes the idea’s reference to that reality, their satisfactoriness 
constitutes its adaptation thereto, and the two things together 
constitute the ‘truth’ of the idea for its possessor.’’ (Pp. 237-8; 
I have shifted the italics in these two quotations.) This ‘direc- 
tion’ cannot be just the temporal direction in which the future 
stands to the past ; for some future experiences abolish antecedent 
experiences instead of continuing them in the same direction. 
Nor does the direction consist in movement from next to next 
along a line of resembling intermediaries, for resemblance, ‘‘al- 
though a fundamental function in knowing truly, is often dis- 
pensed with ’’ (p. 41). It is not movement along satisfactory 
lines; for satisfactoriness, according to the above quoted state- 
ment, does not constitute the idea’s reference to reality, which 
is its ‘‘direction,’’ but satisfactoriness is the adaptation of the 
intermediate ‘concrete workings’ to the idea’s reference. Here 
then in the ‘one direction followed’ by a continuously developing 
experience which leads from idea to its object we have a factor 
which is integral to Professor James’s view of truth, but for 
which I can find no empirical warrant, unless Professor James 
were to allow me to search for it in the idea’s own pointing which 
characterizes the idea from the start. But of course it cannot do 
that if the idea at the start is nothing but a flat piece of sub- 
stantive experience. At times Professor James seems disposed to 
grant explicitly such a pointing character to the initial experi- 
ence: ‘‘Whosoever feels his experience to be something substi- 
tutional even while he has it, may be said to have an experience 
that reaches beyond itself’’ (p. 114). Once grant that the ex- 
perience within which the initial idea occurs may be an experi- 
ence of the substitutional character of that idea, and the whole 
thing becomes clear. But what then becomes of the flat piece of 
substantive experience which the idea at the outset is said to be? 

If Professor James were to modify his position somewhat here 
and distinguish between an image, which possibly may be a self- 
contained ‘entity’ in the sense of not pointing toward anything, 
and an idea, which is such an image, or any symbol, experienced 
as substitutional, and therefore experienced as pointing, then 
some of us at least could find ourselves able to start with him. 
But we find it impossible to grant that a subsequent experience, 
however conjunctively tied it may be to a previous flat piece of 
substantive experience, can be regarded as fulfilling that flat 
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piece’s purpose when that piece was so flat that it could not have 
a purpose projected into a third dimension. Such a piece may be 
recognized subsequently as similar to subsequent pieces, but if it 
does not point, there can be nothing that is the goal of its direc- 
tion. You might as well say that a village, because it lies in the 
direction pointed toward by a finger at a crossing, is what is 
meant by the uncharactered part of the sign-board lying behind 
the sleeve. It seems to some of us that the question of truth does 
not arise till ideas claiming significance appear, and that an ez 
post facto attribution of truth to what was absolutely innocent 
of any intention to be truthful or false, imports, not clearness, 
but confusion into logical discussions. In this respect, Dr. 
Schiller’s account of truth, starting from claims to truth, how- 
ever unsatisfactory it may be in its further progress, is in ad- 
vance of the view presented in ‘‘The Meaning of Truth.’’ 

The book is characterized by Professor James’s usual felicity 
of expression. The lack of an index is a serious drawback to its 
usefulness. 

Evanpver BrapLey McGi.vary. 


University of Wisconsin. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF GASSENDI. By G. S. Brett. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., 1908. Pp. xlv, 310. 


The aim of the author of this work is to give an account of 
the philosophy of Gassendi which will show the importance of 
that writer in philosophic thought. It is often said that Gas- 
sendi is unduly neglected, but Mr. Brett remarks that the state- 
ment is generally made without any clear indications of what 
is to be expected from the study of Gassendi’s work. Mr. Brett 
seeks to justify closer attention to Gassendi by an able exposi- 
tion of his teaching. He maintains that Gassendi is worthy of 
interest and endeavors to show wherein his importance lies. 
In the introduction a survey of ancient atomism is given and 
is followed by a slight sketch of Gassendi’s life. The rest of 
the book falls into four parts, consisting of an exposition of 
Gassendi’s views of logic, physics, and ethics, together with a 
general review which includes a discussion of Leibniz and Lotze. 
Mr. Brett’s exposition follows closely the order of the ‘‘Syn- 
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tagma Philosophicum,’’ and the main portion of the book 
consists of analysis and summary. 

Gassendi’s contribution to logic is of the slightest importance. 
He steers a middle course between the empiricism and the 
rationalism of his time, and his position is really eclectic. His 
attitude to knowledge is naive and atomistic. The subjectivity 
of Descartes did not touch him; he believed in the trustworthi- 
ness of the senses, and did not see the problem which, in 
Deseartes’s thought, took the form of the doctrine of represen- 
tative perception. He endeavored to mediate between skepti- 
cism and dogmatism by saying that we do know some truth, and 
that our ignorance does not destroy the knowledge we have. 
Mr. Brett points out that for Gassendi ‘‘the system of truths 

. differs from the individual truths in respect of quantity’’ 
(p. 9). Gassendi holds the maxim: ‘‘Nihil in intellectu quod 
non prius fuerit in sensu,’’ but he combines with it a view 
which allows understanding to go beyond sense and gives it a 
content of its own. 

Gassendi’s philosophy is to be found mainly in his physics. 
His thought is governed by a use of the conception of sub- 
stance. He discusses and rejects the doctrine of a world-soul, 
and he holds that particular souls imply, not an underlying 
soul, but a relatively indefinite substance, which stands in the 
same relation to individual minds as matter in general does 
to particular forms of matter. To the conceptions of substance 
and accident, under which the traditional arrangement had 
classified reality, Gassendi adds two other conceptions, space 
and time. These latter elements are taken directly from ex- 
perience, and their analysis is a compromise between the two 
fundamental conceptions. Space is a quantitative continuum, 
but it is not corporeal; it is a ‘‘quantitative reality independent 
of matter.’’ The content of space, matter, becomes in Gas- 
sendi’s analysis an underlying substance which is indifferent to 
its forms. It is conceived as physical, however, and has activity, 
which is identified with impenetrability, as its fundamental 
quality. Matter, of course, takes the form of atoms, and atoms 
have magnitude, figure, and weight. Gassendi explains nature, 
in so far as he ex}!sins it at all, in terms of matter and motion. 
But while he agrees with some more modern thinkers in assum- 
ing that all explanation must be given in terms of matter, 
quantity, and motion, Gassendi differs from them in that he 
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does not try to reduce the whole world to these terms. Gen- 
erally speaking, he does not reduce the higher to the lower, but 
rather separates the two, rendering each inexplicable. Qualita- 
tive differences are taken as absolute, and in the end Gassendi’s 
view falls into an indefinite number of unconnected parts. 

In his psychology Gassendi is again eclectic and atomistic. 
Animus and anima are separated from one another and are only 
united by a verbal compromise. The treatment of imagination 
is often naively materialistic, but Gassendi rightly refuses to 
separate phantasy from judgment. He cuts it off from intel- 
lect, however, and gives no account of the objective content of 
intellect. Gassendi’s ethics are a milder Epicureanism, and 
have no great importance for subsequent thought. Freedom, 
in the sense of caprice, is defended, and Gassendi maintains 
against Epicurus that God has some share in the world. But 
God is represented merely as a first cause, and the whole con- 
ception is deistic. The step from nature to God, by means of 
the unexamined conception of causality, is due to the inade- 
quacy of Gassendi’s treatment of nature. 

Mr. Brett’s exposition of Gassendi follows Gassendi’s own 
treatment very closely. This has the result that the terseness 
of statement required to cover all the ground makes it difficult 
to follow the meaning. Mr. Brett’s method has a further dis- 


advantage. No adequate transition is given to the modern 
reader into the atmosphere of Gassendi’s thought. Any criti- 
cism of general principles that is given is held over to the 


general review at the end. A greater amount of criticism 
would have aided the exposition. But if we admit the method, 
Mr. Brett’s work is well done and the analysis on the whole is 
clear and well proportioned. Some points, however, merit no- 
tice. Mr. Brett insists throughout on the importance of motion 
in Gassendi’s system, but he does not make Gassendi’s concep- 
tion very clear, and the discussion in the fourth part of the 
book does not give a satisfactory treatment of motion. On 
page 60 the author makes a serious error. Surely Zeno’s para- 
doxes were aimed, not at the view which made space and time 
continua, but against the Pythagorean doctrine which treated 
them as composita. Mr. Brett’s statement of Gassendi’s psy- 
chology is clear in itself, but suffers by not being related to the 
sources of Gassendi’s thought and to the Cartesian view. 

On the whole, the fourth section of the book,—the general 
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review,—is of more interest than the other sections. Mr. Brett 
defends Gassendi from the charge of materialism, and he is 
right, but Gassendi is saved from it by eclecticism and empiri- 
cism. Mr. Brett apparently sympathizes with Gassendi in this. 
He seems satisfied neither with a monism nor with a definite 
pluralism, and perhaps his sense of Gassendi’s importance is 
due to his own sympathy with an attempt to work out a middle 
course position. The latter part of this section is taken up with 
an examination of Leibniz and Lotze with a view to finding 
atomistic elements in their thought. But as these elements are 
not derived from Gassendi, this part seems somewhat irrelevant. 

Mr. Brett cannot be said to make out his case for the im- 
portance of Gassendi. The book suffers from the limitation of 
the treatment,—a fuller account of the relation of Gassendi’s 
thought is certainly required,—but if its limits are accepted, 
the book gives a clear and able analysis of Gassendi’s philosophy. 

Hue A. REyYBuURN. 


Glasgow University. 


Lire AND MINistry oF JESUS. By Rudolph Otto, Lic. Th. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company, 1908. Pp. 85. 


This is a translation of three lectures given by Privat-Docent 
Otto, of Géttingen. The first deals briefly with the sources. 
From the four genuine epistles of Paul he infers that it is an 
‘‘ineontestable fact’’ that Jesus claimed to be the Messiah. They 
suffice, in his opinion, ‘‘to give us a detailed image of the per- 
son of Jesus and of his ministry.’’ But it is only possible to 
prove from these epistles that the disciples of Jesus proclaimed 
him as the Messiah, not that he claimed to be the Messiah him- 
self; and it is one of the facts one never ceases to wonder at, 
that Paul should have maintained such an absolute silence con- 
cerning the life and teaching of Jesus. Not a single event from 
the birth to the death of Jesus, nor a single utterance of his, 
can be shown to have been recorded by Paul. The Fourth Gos- 
pel is rejected by the author as a historical source. Mark is 
accepted as the oldest of our present gospels; but ‘‘an ancient 
source’’ used in Matthew, ‘‘devoted almost entirely to the say- 
ings of the Lord,’’ ‘‘is probably still older than Mark.’’ 

According to this author, ‘‘ Jesus was certain of his Messiah- 
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ship ever since his calling’’; ‘‘the words ‘Thou art my beloved 
Son’ which he heard then, had the same meaning as ‘Thou art 
my Anointed One’; after Peter’s confession ‘‘which appeared 
wonderful to Jesus,’’ he openly proclaimed his Messiahship; he 
arranged his entrance into the city to correspond with the 
prophetic forecast in Zechariah; he ‘‘founded a new passover 
for his community, the memorial supper of his death’’; ‘‘ Pilate 
must have known that the terms ‘Messiah’ and ‘king of the 
Jews’ had another significance than that set forth against the 
prisoner’’; and ‘‘the circumstances that Jesus, who realized 
spiritual power to the full, both ethically and religiously, had 
an experience that lifted him above the perishable, will always 
be the foundation for the conviction that the spirit has no share 
in the decay of the flesh.’’ In discussing the teachings of Jesus, 
he pays no attention at all to his characteristic views on retalia- 
tion, divorce, oath-taking, private property, compulsory support 
of religion, public prayer, alms-giving, and fasting. Statements 
like these: ‘‘He was able to lead for the first time the ethical 
consciousness to its purity,’’ and: ‘‘We may say that he was 
the first to bring, in a general way, true piety into the 
world,’’ are not considered too sweeping to be made. The style 
of these lectures is simple and dignified, the tone is reverent 
and worthy of the subject, but the criticism is not sufficiently 


searching, and the treatment lacks freshness and originality. 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
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